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‘Artist Art Hazelwood tented this chart for WRAP to illustrate how steep cutbacks in federal funding a affordable housing resulted in a massive rise in homelessness. 


When the Federal Government Abandoned Affordable Housing, 


by the Western Regional Soneais 
Project (WRAP) | 


f we have learned anything about 
homelessness over the past 25 years, 
it is that public policy based on 
assumptions, fear, and paranoia 
about people forced to live on the streets 
will never create a plan that can work. 
All the recent federal plans on home- 
lessness — FEMA emergency shelter 


plans, HUD Continuum of Care plans, 


and the 10-year plans of the Bush admin- 
istration’s: Interagency Council on 
Homelessness — are based on the 
assumption that in the early 1980s, home- 
lessness re-emerged in America because 


something was wrong with the people 


who were becoming homeless. _ 
The federal government required local 
communities to submit competitive appli- 


cations for federal largesse, and to show 
that they could effectively address the 
“problems of homelessness in America” 
within the grant amounts allocated. So 
local governments did just that: they 
formed committees, created task forces, 
hired tons of consultants, and they wrote 
grant after grant and plan after plan stat- 
ing how they were going to address the 
problem if only the feds would give them 
the lion’s share of the money. 

Plans deemed groundbreaking and 
effective changed over the years as the 
“dysfunctional homeless sub-group of the 
month” changed. But one thing was always 
constant: The root of the “problem” was 


_ blamed on homeless people, not on the fed- 


eral government. After all, it was the feder- 
al government — not the homeless people 
— evaluating the proposals. 

The federal government pretended — 


and legions of nonprofits and city agen- 
cies applying for federal grants were 
forced to believe — that the $54 billion 
reduction in affordable housing funding 
over the last 25 years could now easily be 
addressed with life-skills training for 
homeless single mothers. 

The federal government promulgated 
the myth that its tax credits for companies 
to send blue-collar jobs overseas could be 
easily offset by having welfare recipients 
sweep streets and pick up garbage in 
exchange for below-poverty-level welfare 
assistance, so that they will value “giving 
back” to the community. _ 

Imagine this: Suppose it wasn’t the 
federal government evaluating these pro- 
posals to address homelessness. Let’s say 
it was your high school science teacher. 
The average high school science teacher 
could, in a few hours, shred. the flawed 


It Abandoned Millions of Americans to Poverty and Homelessness 


assumptions, half-baked hypotheses, and 
lack of factual evidence that comprise 
these weighty and endless volumes of 
governmental plans. 

Therefore, in honor of high school sci- 
ence teachers across America, we present 
you. with some facts to consider the next 
time you’re wondering, “Where the hell did 
all these homeless people come from?” 
Look for the common denominator 
amongst all these people. If we can identify 
that, we can begin to make some assump- 
tions and perhaps come up with a hypothe- 
sis about the causes of and potential solu- 
tions to “the problem” of homelessness. 

Our government has formed a flawed 
hypothesis about homelessness because, 
from the very outset, it has conveniently 
turned a blind eye to its own role in drasti- 
cally cutting federal housing funds. 
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Bayview Residents Threatened by ‘Urban Removal’ | 


The Redevelopment Agency’s 


main tool in its sudden push 
toward a Fillmore-style gentri- 
fication is to declare the area 
“blighted.” “It’s plain criminal 
greed,” said Willie Ratcliff. 
‘‘Anything they see is blight.”’ 


by Carol Harvey 


n Thursday, March 23, 2006, a 

brilliant blue day between spring 

storms, the buildings of Bayview 
Hunters Point were shining white in the 
sun like the San Francisco neighborhoods I 
crossed getting there. “The Bayview has 
the warmest and sunniest weather of all 
San Francisco,” said Willie Ratcliff, pub- 
lisher of the Bay View newspaper, when he 
picked me up at Mission Bay for a tour of 
the neighborhood. 

Many Bayview residents voice the con- 
cer that they are targeted for a replay of 
what happened to the Fillmore in the 1960s, 
when Redevelopment started buying every- 
one out and bulldozing apartments in a 
massive act of urban removal. Officials said 
they were going to build it up better; but 
when they finished, rents were higher and 
the neighborhood was gone. . 

‘The Redevelopment Agency’s main 
_tool in its sudden push toward a Fillmore- 

style “re-peopling” and “gentrification” is 
to declare the area “blighted.” “It’s plain 
criminal greed,” says Willie Ratcliff. 
“Anything they see is blight.” 

So he-and I set out searching for 
“blight” in Bayview Hunter’s Point. 

Several public speakers at the S.F. 
Redevelopment Commission hearing on 
March 6 described the redevelopment 
plan as “a social hurricane sweeping peo- 

_ ple out of their homes,” and likened gen- 
_ trification plans in the Bayview to the 
Fillmore and Katrina’s ethnic cleansing. 

The significance of Bayview redevelop- 
ment is that it is another sortie in the class 
war of rich on poor. After New Orleans, the 
Bayview is the nation’s largest self-con- 
tained African-American community. 

The United States struggles in the grip 
of a nearly totalitarian corporatocracy. The 
political flow chart surges down from Bush 
to Gov. Schwarzenegger to S.F. Mayor 
Gavin Newsom. Parties seem nonexistent. 
What remains is the corporatocracy, 


respecting no geographic boundaries. 
Politicians and business interests hold 
complete fealty to corporations like 
Lennar, and the money they generate for 
the rich. The ruling elite make unilateral 
decisions against the will of the people. 
According to Randy Shaw, director of 
the Tenderloin Housing Clinic, “dictators” 
in the Redevelopment Agency use eminent 
domain to “circumvent democracy.” 


THE AGENCY THAT ATE CALIFORNIA 


Across the nation, redevelopment — 


agencies embody incredible power, more 
than state and city governments. 

Due to white flight to the suburbs after 
World War II, “business communities 
needed a way to get upscale consumers to 
live closer to downtown,” declared Shaw. 
Simultaneously, lengthy job commutes 
began to wear on suburban dwellers. But 
their return to inner cities was blocked by 
the masses of poor people and people of 


color who had moved into these areas. 
Weoveycropmenr azyencies vegan 


employing eminent domain-style gentrifi- 
cation to remove the poor and “sanitize” 
such areas. Shaw- observed that 
Redevelopment transmogrified and grew 
into “the Agency that Ate California.” 
“The San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency, filled with mayoral appointees, 
along with its legal, financial, develop- 
ment industry, exists to disenfranchise cit- 
izens and the Supervisors by circumvent- 
ing democracy,” Shaw said. “The 
Redevelopment Commission holds unilat- 
eral power. Deprived of any ability to 


This attractive building houses the Bay View newspaper. Lovingly Maurice Campbell 
restored by Willie Ratcliff, it is the exact opposite of “blight.” 
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influence decisions, Bayview residents 
have no votes on what gets built.” Usually 
they can’t afford to live in areas that have 
been gentrified. : 


PROBLEMS WITH THE PAC 


~ Dr. George Davis, a member of the 
Project Area Committee (PAC) for the S.F. 
Redevelopment Agency in Bayview 
Hunter’s Point, expressed confidence in the 
PAC’s role at the March 6 hearing. “If we 
don’t do this, developers can come into 
Bayview Hunters Point and do anything 
they want,” he said. “Fortunately, we have 
a few developers like Lennar that have a 
community conscience. But then there are 
other developers who come in, and they 
will just do what they want to do. The PAC 


- and the Redevelopment Agency can make 


(the developers) accountable.” 

The doctor’s female companion 
adamantly insisted, “It is important to know 
that they (PAC members) were not hand- 
picked by anybody. They applied to be on 
te Commission, and they went through an 
interview process, and were elected by the 
residents of Bayview Hunters Point.” 

However, Francisco Da Costa, an envi- 
ronmental activist, reported that the PAC, 
which has run for nine years since 1997, 
held legal elections only in the first two. 
After that, a select few were mailed 
notices with no outreach to Bayview 
Samoans, Asians, and Latinos. . 

Willie Ratcliff agreed that a lot of the 
BVHP PAC members weren’t legally elect- 


ed. He said, “They made sure their buddies - 


got on (who) would go along with the 


Willie Ratcliff is the publisher Leuren More 
of the Bay View newspaper. 
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Redevelopment Agency. You check their 
perks — money, opportunities. Some of 
them start their own nonprofits and get 
grants from the Redevelopment Agency.” 

Shaw was not surprised that a PAC 
might become self-selective. “After elec- 
tions, they fill vacancies by picking their 
friends,” he said. 

Da Costa described a “Blight Report” 
as a vital step in creating a Survey Area 
Report. After $80,000 in funds were “mis- 
handled,” a white Bayview homeowner 
snapped Polaroid pictures. This became 
the Blight Report. 


EMINENT DOMAIN: THE TOOL 


Redevelopment agencies have enor- 
mous powers for governmental intrusion 
into communities. Redevelopment agen- 


. cies are given the exclusive use of proper- 


ty tax increases in designated areas, and 
are able to sell bonds secured against 
future tax increments without voter 
approval. Also, the RDA can give public 
money and lands directly to developers 
and businesses. Finally, they can use emi- 
nent domain to condemn and take over 
public property for use by the government 
or to give to private developers. — 

While noting, “they really seem to b 
moving this thing,’ Shaw said he doubts 
that the S.F. Redevelopment Agency will 
need to use eminent domain to expropri- 
ate African-American property because 
the normal gentrification processes can 
accomplish the same goals. 

“The threat of redevelopment in 


See Urban Removal Hits Hard page 14 


Stop the Bulldozers of Gentrification in the Bayview 


Editorial by Carol Harvey 


rogressive San Franciscans from the 
Castro to the Tenderloin and from 


the Haight to South of Market are 


shocked and awed by the San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency’s recent threats to 
use “eminent domain” and predatory gen- 
trification to dislocate African-Americans, 
peoples of color, and other homeowners 
out of the Bayview for profit. 

This rank environmental, civil and 
human rights injustice is as significant, 
though not as visible, as the racist and clas- 
sist disaster in Katrina’s wake. Activists 
aim to make this injustice more visible. 

Progressive San Franciscans want 
Mayor Newsom and the SFRA 
Commission to know they cannot sweep 
under the rug this aggressive invasion of 
Bayview homeowners’ property rights. 
The biggest thing in most people’s lives is 
whether or not they own a home. 

The S.F. Board of Supervisors must 
show some real leadership and stand up 
against the Redevelopment Agency’s 
powerful, but most repugnant tool — the 
unjust use of eminent domain and the 
insidious misuse of market-rate housing 


developments to push people off of prop- 


erty they have worked for years to build, 
own, and repair, and on which they 
planned to secure their family’s future. 

When you lay out this issue of eminent 
domain for any taxpayer who thinks it 
through, they will side with Bayview resi- 
dents. If the Bayview citizenry can be 
pushed out by the Redevelopment 
Agency’s tool of eminent domain, any 
group anywhere can be similarly made to 
disappear — in the Haight, the Mission, the 
Castro, Noe Valley, or Richmond. 

The Supreme Court’s recent Kilo deci- 
sion on eminent domain expands govern- 
mental powers to condemn property for 
private development. It strips American 
taxpayers of their property rights. It is the 
most unpopular decision the Supreme 
Court has ever made, opposed by every- 
body from the far left to the far right. Why 
would any political leader want their 
name associated with eminent domain or 
predatory gentrification? 

Once upon a time there was a Fillmore. 
That Fillmore was known all over the 
world. That was a time when Black folks 
couldn’t buy a house in most parts of San 
Francisco. They couldn’t go to school in 


most schools in San Francisco, but they 
could work at the shipyard and hold other 
jobs. In Bayview Hunters Point right now, 
discrimination is universal. A total lockout 
shuts out blacks from nearly every job. 
Additionally, African-Americans can’t bor- 
row money to start their own businesses. 

With a little bit of help to turn it 
around, Bayview Hunters Point could 
completely rebuild itself and create safe 
neighborhoods for its existing residents. 
These diverse communities could be 
attractions for tourists, rather than a cause 
for people to want to take a broom and 
sweep all the African-Americans out. 

The Fillmore was once the biggest 
thing San Francisco had going, next to 
Chinatown. People could be celebrating 
and making music again. The Fillmore 
and the Bayview’s Third Street could 
become huge twin tourist attractions. But 
not by bringing in non-indigenous restau- 
rants and musical venues. If we want San 
Francisco to be a premier tourist city, let’s 
think hard about ways we can enhance our 
city’s attractiveness to tourists. San 
Francisco will not be an exciting place for 
tourists if all they see is rich white people. 

The multicultural character of the city 


will be vastly diminished by the absence 
of the African-American community. 

Let us recall the Board of Supervisors 
election in 2000 when San Francisco voted 
in a host of progressive leaders like Chris 
Daly, Jake McGoldrick, Gerardo Sandoval, 
Tom Ammiano, Aaron Peskin, and Matt 
Gonzalez, many of whom are still in office. 

Let these supervisors reconsider their 
own strong progressive values, and refocus 
their compassionate spirits to support the 
folks in the Bayview whose environmental, 
human, and civil rights are being so terribly 
savaged by the Redevelopment Agency’s 
threat to bulldoze them out of their homes 
and replace these lovingly built structures 
with market-rate condominiums. . 

_ We need to save this precious green 
gem with the sunniest, warmest weather 
in San Francisco and its wonderful blue 
Bay views for the lively, energetic, intelli- 
gent, tight-knit community of folks who 
have worked so hard so many years to 
build and maintain it, without hope or | 
help and against all odds. It is a one-of-a- 
kind community that must be preserved at 
all costs. We owe it to the world to help 
the Bayview keep its dream. It is our 
dream as well. 
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The assaults and murders of 
homeless people often occur 
in the dead of night. This is 
the dark night of the soul. 

It falls every night, in every 
city, from sea to shining sea. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


an Francisco and Boston are two 
of the most liberal cities in the 
nation. Yet last month, two of the 
most progressive and affluent 
cities in America became home to two of 
the most vicious hate crimes imaginable. 
As if to graphically reveal the geo- 
graphic extent of this coast-to-coast out- 
break of hate crimes, a homeless man was 
beaten savagely at about 4:30 a.m. on 
Sunday, March 5, in San Francisco, while 
another homeless man was set on fire 
about 3,000 miles away in Boston, just 
before 2 a.m. on March 5. 2 


HOMELESS FATHER SET ON FIRE 


A 30-year-old homeless father of three 
was set on fire by two assailants in 
Boston’s North End. The homeless man; 
Scott, was kicked awake in the middle of 
the night by two men who called him “a 
homeless bum,” and then was. pinned 
down, drenched with gasoline, and set 
ablaze. A passerby may have saved his 
life by calling the police. The Boston 
Herald reported that “flames from his 
body shot 5 feet into the air.” 

Scott, the homeless father, said that prior 
to the attack, many people had shouted at 
him: “Get a life! Get a job!” Yet he had 
fractured three vertebrae in his back last 
December and was unable to work. 

The Herald quoted his harrowing 
description of being set on fire. “I was 
screaming,” Scott said. “I could feel my 
skin melting. I just kicked off my shoes 
-and shucked my pants off. Oh, it hurt.” 

At nearly the same time on the West 
Coast, three young men brutally attacked, 
clubbed and kicked a homeless man who 
had been sleeping harmlessly outside a 
florist ship in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
A ‘security camera posted at Ed Jew’s 
flower shop showed three men in their 
20s repeatedly kicking and beating the 
helpless man. 

Ed Jew is a member of Mayor Gavin 
Newsom’s Commission on Homelessness; 


and because he had a security camera film-_ 
"ing the beating, the public was given a 


shockingly direct picture of the hatred and 
_ brutality directed against a homeless man. 
~ CBS Channel 5 news televised the video of 
the attack for everyone to see. 

Ed Jew told police that the man was 
harmless and always cleaned up after 
himself after sleeping quietly through the 


night. After the attack, the homeless man 


fled his encampment. That may be the 


exact message intended by those who > 


- commit hate crimes: Homeless people are 
despised and will be driven out. 

That is also the exact message intended 
by Mayor Newsom’s administration when 
it issues tens of thousands of citations that 


ee | 


“Freedom from Fear” Homeless people fall victim to hate crimes. 


make homelessness a crime: Homeless 
people are unwanted and will be driven 
out of San Francisco. 


MAyor NEWSOM’S RESPONSIBILITY 


When reporters questioned Trent 
Rhorer, Newsom’s architect of homeless 
policies and the man responsible for 
implementing the heartless Care Not Cash 
scheme that strips away nearly all of a 
homeless person’s welfare check, Rhorer 
merely commented that homeless people 
should know it’s “unsafe™ to sleep out- 
side. Rhorer told Channel 5 news that this 
was a clear example of violence against 
homeless people, adding, “It’s common. 
People don’t like homeless people.” 

What Rhorer failed to admit is that 
people in liberal San Francisco don’t like 
homeless people in large part because 
Newsom and Rhorer have spent most of 
the last four years denouncing and con- 
demning the poor for being useless dere- 
licts who eat up the city’s welfare budget. 

Newsom ran for mayor on a platform 
that focused on cruelly attacking homeless 
people. He cynically advanced his elec- 
toral prospects by pushing for a measure 
to criminalize panhandling, and another 
measure to confiscate homeless people’s 
meager General Assistance checks. 

How completely intolerable it is, then, 
for Newsom’s mouthpiece Trent Rhorer 
to blandly attempt to explain away the 
beating by saying, “It’s common. People 
don’t like homeless people.” Newsom and 
Rhorer bear enormous blame for the pub- 
lic dislike of homeless people and for fos- 
tering an anti-homeless atmosphere. 

Virtually every year, San Francisco has 


been rated as among the “20 Meanest 


Cities” in the country by the National 
Coalition for the Homeless. The city 
received this shameful mark of notoriety 
for mayoral crackdowns and police abuse 
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of homeless people — acts of systematic 
police repression directed by Mayors 
Willie Brown and Gavin Newsom. 

Michael Stoops, acting director of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless, 
pointed out a direct link between city gov- 
ernments that criminalize the homeless 
and the rise in hate crimes. 

Stoops said: “There is a documented 
relationship between increased police 
actions and the increasing numbers of 


hate crimes and violent acts against hame- 
less people. It seems that disturbed violent 


people take a cue from their cities’ 
responses to homelessness and become 
emboldened with more violent attacks if 
the city has portrayed homeless people as 
the cause of unemployment, decreasing 
property values, or vacant storefronts.” 


DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL 


The eerie timing and coincidence of 
these brutal assaults in San Francisco and 
Boston in the middle of the night remind- 
ed me of novelist F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
reflection: “In a real dark night of the soul 
it is always three o’clock in the morning, 
day after day.” 

In a very real sense, every unsheltered 
person in America is living in a never- 
ending dark night of the soul that is far 
worse than the one Fitzgerald described 
so memorably. Every night, in every city 
across the land, homeless people are sub- 
jected, not only to the psychological fears 
and phantom terrors that Fitzgerald knew 
so well; but on top of that, they suffer the 
all-too-real traumas of hunger, sickness, 
and the freezing cold, and the ever-pre- 
sent fears of assault, rape, murder and 
aggressive police raids. 

Fitzgerald used the phrase, “the dark 
night of the soul,” first described by St. 
John of the Cross, to conjure up the dis- 
turbing fears, the nightmarish anxieties 
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and the existential torments that can haunt 
one in the middle of the night. : 

The great novelist Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in his short story, “The 
Haunted Mind,” also described that dis- 
quieting moment of awakening in the 
darkest hours of the night, when every- 
thing looks more bleak and fearful and 
hopeless. Hawthorne wrote: “But some- 
times, and oftenest at midnight, those dark 
receptacles are flung wide open.” 

During those long moments when 
every tick of the clock brings, not sleep, 
but disturbing doubts and phantom fears 
that sap one’s strength, even a famous 
writer in a comfortable bed, even a 
Hawthorne or Fitzgerald, must struggle to 
overcome a sense of despair, and must 
strive to believe that life will still have 
meaning in the morning. 

But now add homelessness into the 
equation. For homeless people, all those 
existential anxieties are worsened by the 
torments of cold and hunger and loneli- © 
ness during the long, dangerous nights. 
Then, multiply all that by the terrible fear 
of assault, maiming and murder by 
assailants who approach in the dark and 
beat people to death without warning. 

This is the dark night of the soul multi- 
plied by physical anguish and, in too 
many cases, by death. This is the dark 
night when you encounter human evil at 
its most disturbing, directed right at you. 

This is the dark night when you realize 
that mainstream society has cast you out, 
and your political leaders have passed 
laws condemning your very. existence, 
and some of your fellow citizens want you 
to disappear, and others want you dead. 

Why did these attacks in Boston and 
San Francisco occur in the dead of night? 


These are the hours when hate-filled peo- 
ple can attack under cover of darkness, 
then escape unseen into me nignt rnese 


are the hours when a homeless person is 
most vulnerable, isolated and unprotected 
on the unsafe streets. These are the hours 
when unsheltered people have been utter- 
ly abandoned by society. 

This is the dark night of the soul. It 
falls every night and in every city, from 
sea to shining sea. 
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Car Wreck Plunges a Grandmother into Homelessness 


What I have gone through 
should not happen to any- 
one. Poverty should not - 
exist. It must not exist. 
Food, housing and clothing 
are rights, not privileges. 


by Rosie Kreidler 


n 2002, in New Mexico on Interstate 
[« Melvin, my grandson, and I ran 

into a thick fog with zere visibility. 
Then a huge Fed-Ex 18-wheeler transport 
truck ran into the back of us, rolling us 
over several times. Bones broken, glass 
cutting us up, and the uncontrollable fear 
that life would be ending here and now 
were terrifying beyond comprehension. _ 

Somehow we were located by a pass- 
ing truck and transported to the nearest 
hospital. We were terrified and bleeding, 
and my grandson, out of fear, had urinat- 
ed over his clothing. Melvin’s face was 
covered in blood and I couldn’t move my 
body. The most terrifying part was that 
when the truck hit, it sounded like a bomb 
had been dropped. I never heard anything 
‘sound so loud and frightful in my life. 


ONCE A NURSE, NOW HOMELESS 


Prior to the accident, I worked as a 
licensed nurse. As a matter of fact, I 
worked the day before the accident with- 
out ever anticipating this. Released from 
the hospital with multiple injuries and 
_sSevere pain, I did not know what I was to 
' do next. I had no car: everything valuable, 
both inside and outside, was destroyed. 

My brother heard of this, and trans- 
ported us back to my state of residence, 
California, where I was to receive treat- 
ment. The insurance companies did rot 
‘pay for the hospital stay and moved us out 
to find other means of treatment. 

I ended up sleeping in my car after 
several months of attempting to get ade- 
quate care. The pain and broken bones 
limited my search for help. Eventually 
someone saw me in my auto, and suggest- 
ed I go to St. Mary’s Senior Center at 635 
22nd Street in Oakland. There I could 
receive food and direction. I stayed at the 
shelter on a cot which was terrible for my 
back and neck, but that was it. And thank 
God I wasn’t forced to live in my car, 
cold and exposed to the elements. 


Me and Blue — We’re 


Making It Through 
by Michael Creedon 


I’m in awe of the blue-tail cat 


I feed him beer nuts and cheese; 
it’s cold and I don’t want him to freeze. 


Purity on the street is something I adore. 


I wouldn’t touch the food there anyhow. 


[I’ve sold everything I own except 
the clothes I wear, all three layers, 


you can’t sell what you don’t own, and 
you can’t own a living thing. 


Blue’s been growling a lot; 
Something’s got him mad — 


and some ultraviolet tea. 


‘cause it’s the only one I’ve ever seen like that. 


The Street Spirit people took a picture of us 
when Blue-Tail was hissing in a kind of fuss. 
Some people on the street look up to me now, 
but not half as much as I look up to Diane — 
She can play a guitar and her voice is pure. 


They won’t let Blue in St. Vincent de Paul — 


But they let him in St. Mary’s ‘cause I’m 63 
and in cat years Blue-Tail’s creeping up on me. 


and a buckhorn knife. No way I’d sell Blue; 


it’s probably me: I need a shower, I think, 


Rosie Kreidler survived a car crash only to face homelessness. 


IS THIS HOW MY LIFE WILL END? 


Where am I going from here? Is this the 
way my life will end? Looking for food, 
housing, and living with this constant pain? 
These questions scared me. I couldn’t man- 
age my activities of daily living. 

Every agency had a delay mechanism 
installed in its policy. I had to wait 
months to get help and then papers from 
these agencies were lost, or as one eligi- 
bility worker put it: “I have vacation com- 
ing and retraining, so I don’t know when I 
will have your need for food stamps, 
emergency housing vouchers, or MediCal 
finished.” When she returned from vaca- 
tion, she simply closed my case. 

The depression had become so severe 
that I didn’t want to continue living. I had 
some dignity with my work, and the abili- 
ty to take care of myself. This was con- 
stantly attacked; and eventually, I felt 
helpless and hopeless and suicidal. I had 
worked all my life, and had taken care of 
my aging parents and raised a family, and 
now there was no one for me. The state 
budget was cutting back its services to the 
poor, and I was poor. This made me feel 
that help WAS NOT ON THE WAY! 


St. MARY’S SAVED MY LIFE. 


At St. Mary’s Center, I received hands- 
on help from my case manager, Sister 
Mary Nolan, which literally kept me from 
killing myself. She offered alternatives 


by Michael Creedon 


When I was sober I went there 


They honored my poems. 
They hugged me. 


water, no food. Shirley from 


on me, bring me food and juice. 


scratching my skin — the itch 


who gave and listened. 


me find an apartment and start 


Tribute to St. Mary’s 


St. Mary’s Center saved my life. 


every day, lots of friends, no prejudice. 
They gave me a forum, taught me, 
listened to me, laughed with me, 

fed me food worthy of a grand hotel. 


On Wednesday we played drums. 


When I started drinking and using, 
I stayed away. I holed up in my SRO 
hotel room. Then I got too sick to 
drink — no alcohol, no drugs, no 


St. Mary’s kept coming to check 


Cockroaches filled the room. The 
sheets were full of blood — I kept 


| wouldn’t go away. A few times I 
walked to St. Mary’s. All my friends, 
T love you all: Shirley, Sister Mary 
Shirley got me to the hospital, helped 


over. I’m 16 months clean and sober. 
I have peace. Thank you St. Mary’s. 


Tom Lowe photo 


and encouragement to fight back for my 
meager rights to life. Her direction was 
God-sent, and without it, I know I would 
not be alive today. 

St. Mary’s Center is a senior center 
and, as a senior, I have noticed that people 
overlook you. When people do manage to 
see your existence, they express it in both- 
ersome, disposable ways, saying that “you 
must have brought this on yourself.” 
What I have learned is that this is not true. 

I learned that any one of us could 
become homeless and stuck in poverty 


‘without our input or consent. My tunnel of 


pain became a way of death. I learned that 
hopelessness reinforces uncontrolled stress 
which eventually makes you mentally ill. 
My dignity left and I am now a victim. 

_ Life is a visit and not a stay. But when 
you are thrust into a world without hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and love, there is no 
living. You have begun your journey, 
regardless of pace, toward death. All of my 
life I have given to my country, the United 
States of America. I have been in many 
countries as a national and international 
athlete. I have competed for the U.S. in the 


Olympics. I have seen poverty around the’ 


world, but I never thought I would be sit- 
ting here asking each country to reverse 
this tragic way of existence. : 
The children are our future, and as a 
senior, I am the past. But what I feel and 
have gone through should not happen to 


Locked Out 
(The Road Once Taken) 
by Claire J. Baker 


I was homeless for a day — 
locked out of my father’s house 
for a slip-of-tongue insult 
based on my rocky past away, 
(old, better left untold) 


Spent a night of fright 

in a two-bit hotel; 

got a morning newspaper, 
checked ads, 

walked miles in rain for 

an $18/month room not much 
larger than two closets. 


Had no money; the old couple 
trusted me. I got a job, paid 
my rent; drank sometimes — 
blighted, hurt on the inside 
where it didn’t show. 


Hey there, poet Robert Frost, 
this is a road I once took — 
the only one before me. It made 
a permanent impression 

for life! 


Victory in Marin 
for Disabled Tenan 


-by Lynda Carson 


Only a few hours after my article 
about the upcoming eviction of disabled 
tenant Christine McPherson was sent to 
the Marin Housing Authority, MHA offi- 
cials called McPherson, and told her that 
she would be allowed to stay in her hous- | 
ing and they would not terminate her 
Section 8 contract. Within hours of this 
story being written, the Housing 
Authority backed down from dumping 
her onto the streets. [See “Marin Housing 
Official Threatens to Evict Disabled 
Woman,” Street Spirit, March 2006.] 

Originally, Christine McPherson was 
given until February 28 to move out of 
her housing or lose her Section 8 con- 
tract. But, late on the day of February 
27, Christine called to tell me that she 
finally received a written notice from 
the Marin Housing Authority stating 
that her housing and Section 8 voucher 
were saved from termination. — 

The Housing Authority agreed to 
accept an offer from Christine’s land- 
lord, SCI REALTY, to drop her rent to 
$1,600 per month for the two-bedroom 
unit she has resided in for several years. 

Congratulations to Christine for 
being strong enough to fight back and 
save her housing and save herself from 
the dreadful situation of eviction and. 
possible homelessness. 


anyone. Each country can and should 
reverse poverty. Poverty should not exist. 
It must not. exist. Housing, food, and 
clothing are a right, and not privileges. 

Hope is part of human existence and 
should never be taken away from anyone. 
Loving in all its varied degrees belongs to 
each of us, to be shared and given as our 
almighty God has ordained. 

The question is, are profits more 
important than food? Are having books, 
yet not being able to read, the answer to a 
child’s future? When we realize that any 
one of us can become disabled, do we turn 
our heads and not see what that disabled 
individual is going through? Do we help 
or do we hurt those in need? 

We are human beings, and all that life 
gives is the opportunity to enjoy its many 
wonders, to protect our planet, to save our 
environment, to not place profits before peo- 
ple. I want my heart to stop crying for the 
many that I now share pain with, both men- 
tally and spiritually. Help me to help them. 

Support organizations like St. Mary’s 
Center for seniors by whatever you can 
do. This effort might just keep someone 
alive. I implore everyone to make the 
eradication of poverty and homelessness a 
top priority and help me end this indigna- 
tion forever. I know this is possible and I 
offer my help along with yours. 


Glory Amid Hell 
by Claire J. Baker 


one Dan Hopkins rescues from 

a busy Berkeley street a young 
pigeon, car-hit, broken-winged, 
unable to fly — his carefully tended 
companion (cousin to the dove) 
while he lives in People’s Park. 

She brings him luck: now they 

are housed, both eating well. 


“Miss Pidgy” sits on Dan’s bike 
handlebars, rainbow colors flying 
along with Dan, to the simple 
amazement and delight of all lucky 
enough to spot the bonded pair — 
clean-cut glory amid mankind’s hell. 
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Building 
Unions on 


Interview with Julia Quinones 
by David Bacon 


oday the border between Mexico 

and the United States is the subject 

of intense political controversy. 
Most of the fireworks focus on the idea 
that more enforcement can keep people 
from crossing it. Lost in this hysteria is 
the reality that the border is a huge place, 
where millions of people live and work. 

Not only that, but here free-trade poli- 
cies hold down living standards and prevent 
union and community organizing. That, in 
turn, produces pressure on people to seek a 
better standard of living elsewhere. 

To explore the real conditions for bor- 
der workers, David Bacon interviewed 
Julia Quinones, coordinator of the Border 
Committee of Women Workers, the 
Comité Fronterizo de Obreras, with 
offices in Piedras Negras, Mexico. 


David: In Spanish, the name of the bor- 
der committee uses the word “obreras,” 
which means women workers. Why is the 
name of the committee in the feminine? 

Julia: The Comité Fronterizo de 
Obreras (CFO) is an organization of rank- 
and-file women, led by women and men 
who work in the maquiladoras. The orga- 
nization was born out of the needs partic- 
ularly of the young women who work in 
the factories. In the beginning, the indus- 
try was especially interested in employing 
women, and even though this situation has 
changed over time, we continue to main- 
tain a focus.on their experience. We look 
for a greater level of participation by 
women, inside their unions and at all lev- 
els of leadership. 


David: What does the Comité do? 
Julia: The CFO is working in three 


Mexican states — Tamaulipas, Coahuila, . 


and Chihuahua: Our purpose is to educate 
and organize workers around their labor 
rights. We try to engage workers in learn- 


ing and talking about the impact of free 


trade, and focus on violence against 
women. We have a program to build eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and we’ve created 
our own maquiladora, making products 
and giving employment to women. 


David: What are the effects of free 
trade and NAFTA, as you see them in 
your section of the border? 

Julia: Maquiladoras began to arrive in 
our region over 40 years ago. With the 
advent of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement 11 years ago, the working 
conditions in the maquiladoras got much 
worse. Even those plants which, over the 
years, had achieved better benefits and 
wages, began to move south into the inte- 
rior of Mexico where the salaries were 
much lower and the conditions worse. 


David: What about the plants that 
have remained on the border? Have 
_salaries gone up in the years that NAFTA 
has been in effect? The Mexican govern- 
ment promised when NAFTA was negoti- 
ated, that free trade would produce more 
jobs, and that those jobs would pay more. 
Mexico would become a first world coun- 
try, according to then-President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari. 

Julia: The workers on the border think 
that was all a big lie. The problem of 


the Border 


For the companies, there are simply no borders any- 
more, or barriers to the movement of capital. We need. 
to take a lesson from their mentality, and build the 
same borderless solidarity and support for one another. 
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unemployment wasn’t resolved at all. 
Salaries have not gotten better; in fact, 


they’re completely insufficient for any- . 


body to live on. Workers continue to live 
in extreme poverty, and at the same time, 
many people still arrive in the border 
region looking for work. The cities are 
overloaded, and don’t provide basic ser- 
vices or infrastructure. Look at Ciudad 
Acuna. It’s a disgrace. There are large 
transnationals, such as Alcoa and Delphi, 
operating there; yet workers have to build 
their houses out of cardboard, or materials 
taken from the factories. 


David: What is an average maquilado- 
ra factory wage? What will that wage 
actually buy in the supermarket? 

Julia: The average salary for a 
maquiladora worker is US $45 a week. 
This allows workers to buy pasta, beans, 
rice, potatoes, maybe oil — just the basic 
things to eat. They can’t buy cereals. They 
buy milk on rare occasions, if there are 
children. No meat. 


David: In a Mexican supermarket on 
the border, how much does a gallon of 
milk cost? : 

Julia: There is a mistaken idea that, 
just because we live in Mexico, all the 
products we buy are cheaper. In reality, 
the basic food we buy is more expensive 
on the Mexican side. If you go over to the 
American side,.a gallon of milk will cost 
about $2.50, or 27 Mexican pesos. On our 
side of the border, in Piedras Negras, it 
would be 45 pesos, or about US $4.50 — 
twice as expensive. 

The salaries simply are not enough to 
permit a family to survive. It’s always the 
case that, in any family, two or three peo- 


ple have to work to provide for basic — 


necessities. If there’s just one head of the 
family working, other members have to 
supplement their income by selling things 
like beauty products. Often people cross 
the border to sell their blood. 


David: That really means that some- 
body has to work almost.half a day just to 
buy a gallon of milk? 

Julia: Approximately, yes. 


David: So what does it look like in the 
neighborhoods where workers live? What 
are the conditions in which people live? 

Julia: It really is a shock, even to 
workers who come up from the interior, 
from the Mexican countryside, because 
they are used to living in houses that are 
bigger, that have patios, that have space. 
When they arrive, they see there are very 
few options for workers here. Perhaps the 
lucky ones can acquire a house through 
the Mexican housing program, INFON- 
AVIT. But if they do so, they’re really in 
debt to the Mexican government for the 
rest of their lives. Those houses are in 
slightly better condition. 

Otherwise, workers are forced to build 
their own houses out of whatever materi- 
als they can find, in places that are com- 
pletely inappropriate — along the sides of 
cliffs or in areas prone to flooding, like 
stream beds. They have to live in areas 
unsafe to raise their families. © 


David: What about basic services, like 
sewers, like running water, like electricity 
in those neighborhoods? Are the munici- 


Residents of the barrio of La Alianza, a neighborhood of 
maquiladora workers on the outskirts of Monterrey. 
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On March 27, a march of 5000 people in San Francisco protested bills David Bacon 


in the U.S. Congress which would criminalize immigrant status. 


pal authorities providing those services? 
Julia: In some of the neighborhoods 
there are such services. For example, in the 
houses built by INFONAVIT, the govern- 
ment does provide electricity. The problem 
there is that the bills are very high. A 


monthly electricity bill might getup to 450 


pesos, or US $45, and a water bill 150 
pesos per month, or US $15. And the water 
is not drinkable. In other neighborhoods, 
where people squat and build their houses 


‘the best they can, the government doesn’t 


provide services. People are reduced often 
to robbing power from electrical lines. 


David: That must be pretty dangerous, 
if you bring in electrical power on wires 
hooked up illegally to the poles, and 
you’re living in houses made of card- 
board and shipping pallets. Fire must be 
a big danger too. 

Julia: It is very dangerous, but it’s also 
very common. Many times when you go 
into people’s houses, you can see the 
wires run along the ground, where kids 
are walking and playing around them. 


David: Julia, are there unions in the 
factories? 

Julia: On the border, you have to 
understand, there are many different situa- 
tions. In Tijuana and Ciudad Juarez, for 
example, the most common arrangements 
are known as protection contracts. These 


photo 


are union contracts that the workers don’t 
know anything about, but which protect 
the company instead. 

In Tamaulipas or Coahuila, most of the 
maquiladoras have unions, but these are 
called “charro” unions, because they are 
unresponsive and corrupt and don’t sup- 
port the workers. In Ciudad Acuna, 
unions are actually prohibited and there is 
not a single one. 


David: The Border Committee has 
been very active helping workers at the 
Alcoa Fujikura plant in Piedras Negras, 
not only to improve their conditions, but 
also to form an independent union. What — 
happened to them? : 

Julia: At Alcoa in Piedras Negras, at 
first workers organized a rank-and-file 
movement to reform the union from with- 
in. There was a “charro” union there, a 
union that belonged to the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers (CTM). It was not 
responsive to workers, so they tried to 
take it over. They wanted to take control 
of their own collective bargaining, in 
order to improve their salaries and their 
benefits. They saw that the CTM leaders 
were partial to the company, and not rep- 
resenting them. These workers won elec- 
tion to leadership positions on the plant 
level, but then found that everything they 


See Building Stronger Unions page 15 
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by Claudette Langley 


t was all about the words at the 

recent Metropolitan Transportation 

Commission (MTC) meeting. The 

MTC Commissioners appeared liti- 
giously gun-shy, and were particularly 
picky about the language in the four envi- 
ronmental justice principles brought 
before them for adoption. 

While the principles seemed straight- 
forward enough, the discussion concern- 
ing them bounced all over the room 
before a half-measure was finally settled 
on — the first two principles (as original- 
ly worded) were adopted and the commis- 
sioners gave themselves four more 
months to consider the last two. 

“We don’t want to draw a line in the 


sand,” said Anne W. Halsted, of the San ~ 


Francisco Conservation and Development 
Commission, who left before the vote. 
“But if it takes a couple of months to 
come up with the right language so we 
won’t be litigious, we should do it.” 


The lengthy debate seemed a bit odd | 


given the amount of time the Minority 
Citizens Advisory Committee (MCAC) had 
been working on the principles and the 
number of times it had already gone before 
the MTC. The March 22 meeting was at 
least the fifth time commissioners were pre- 
sented with the four environmental justice 
principles which were hammered out over a 
two-year period by the MCAC. 

Working with MTC staff members, the 
MCAC developed a clearly worded propos- 
al to present to the MTC for approval. But, 
even after,a laborious and careful process, 
the wording apparently wasn’t right for the. 
commissioners or their legal counsel. 

Asked by the Legislation Committee to 
review the principles and provide a legal 


analysis;, MTC. General Counsel Francis , 
Chin instead got out his red pen and made a 
number of changes to the document. By the 


time he was finished, key words had been 
struck out and the principles themselves 
had been gutted, according to members of 
the. MCAC and of the Transportation 
Justice Working Group (TIWG). 

“He took the heart right out of them,” 
said Frank Gallo, a former chairperson of 
the MCAC. The current MCAC chair 
called Chin’s version “environmental jello.” 

Chin’s revision took out the words 


Poor people depend on AC Transit to get to work and school, but many bus riders say that transportation justice is running late. 


“transparent” and “empowerment” from 
Principle 1 and rewrote Principles 3 and 4 
in decidedly passive language that 
appeared to excuse the MTC from having 
to take any real corrective action. 
Both the MCAC and Chin’s versions 


were presented, along with Chin’s recom- 


mendation that if the commissioners decid- 
ed to stick with the original principles as 
developed by MCAC, they be “received” 
rather than adopted. 

Gallo said, “Receiving the principles will 
result in them just being put on a back shelf 
somewhere and never being acted on.” 

The MCAC principles would lay the 
basic foundation for developing environ- 
mental justice policies and procedures, as 


‘well as guide the MTC’s approach to its 


funding allocations, helping to ensure that 
transit dollars, of which the MTC distrib- 
utes Dillions, are spread Out more equitably. 

‘Lila Hussain, an advocate from Urban 
Habitat and the Transportation Justice 
Working Group, explained that contrary to 
the liability concerns expressed by MTC 
Commissioners, the principles would pro- 


vide the framework for ensuring full legal 


compliance with the executive and federal 


orders on environmental justice. She said, 


“It’s surprising the commission couldn’t 
express such a simple commitment.” 
Currently, the MTC is facing a discrimi- 


nation lawsuit brought by bus riders. In 
December, a district court judge ruled that — 


the class action suit filed against the agency 
on April 19, 2005, could go forward. 

_ The suit, brought by people of color, 
asserts that MTC discriminates against 
poor riders by maintaining a “separate and 
unequal” transit system. The action points 


to funding for a state-of-the-art rail sys- 


tem, CalTrain and BART, which are used 
by a disproportionate number of affluent 
white people; versus a shrinking bus sys- 
tem used by low-income people. Further, 
the suit shows that riders of the systems 
serving the higher-income populations 


receive subsidies in some cases nearly © 


four times that of bus passengers. 
The apparition of the pending suit hung 
in the air as MTC Commissioners dis- 


cussed the environmental justice princi- 
ples. However, not all of the MTC mem- 


bers confused the lawsuit with the adop- 


tion of the environmental principles. 
After the protracted debate, San 
Francisco Supervisor Tom Ammiano, 
Richmond Mayor Irma L. Anderson, 
Contra Costa County Supervisor Mark 
DeSaulnier, Marin County Supervisor 
Steve Kinsey, and Pamela Torliatt, 
Association of Bay Area Governments, 
broke ranks and voted to support a motion 
that would have adopted all four princi- 


ples as originally worded. 
“We are looking at social justice here,” 
said Ammiano. “It’s bigger than just the | 
law. When it comes right down to it, we 
owe people more than what we’re doing.” — 
But their five votes weren’t enough, 
and the first motion, to adopt Principles 1 
and 2 and wait four months to decide on — 
Principles 3 and 4, was unanimously 
passed. During the grace period, MTC has 
instructed staff to gather pertinent data to 
determine if the “inequities” addressed in 
Principles 3 and 4 truly do exist and if — 
there is need for corrective action. 
Stepping up to the microphone after 
the vote was taken, Nancy Cross, a sup- 
porter of the MCAC principles, asked the 


’ MTC Commission to go the extra mile in 


their search for information. “In the light 
of the outcome, MTC should have a spe- 
cial public forum to reveal inequities in_ 
the transit system,” she said. :s 

Transportation advocate Hussain went — 
further: “If the MTC Commissioners, 
including their chair Jon Rubin, can’t sup- 
port basic equity, we need to go back to 
our mayors and our city councils to get 
some commissioners appointed who can.” 


This article was originally published in 
Urban Habitat’s journal, Race Poverty and the 
Environment, available online at www.urban- 
apis org 


Transportation Justice Is Derailed by MTC Inaction | 


by Bob Mills 


he Metropolitan Transportation 

Commission (MTC) met on March 

22, 2006, to decide whether to 
adopt the long-awaited Environmental 
Justice principles proposed to reform pub- 
lic transit in the East Bay. These princi- 
ples would help meet the needs of low- 
income and minority communities by 
assuring that the burdens of transportation 
decisions by the MTC don’t fall heavily 
on them, and the benefits of transportation 
investments are not denied them. 

Grounded in law, these principles are not 
optional. They are based on President 
Clinton’s executive order on Environmental 
Justice, on the 1997 Dept. of Transportation 
Order on Environmental Justice, and on 
Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Over 
the last year, more than 100 witnesses have 
spoken in favor of this proposal, including 
_ the executive director of MTC, who went on 
record as supporting these principles. 

As the MTC meeting approached, it 
appeared almost certain that some action 
would be taken to adopt the principles of 
ecological justice; but the proposal fell flat, 
dashing the expectations of advocates, low- 
income transit users, and activists with the 
Transportation Justice coalition. 

In previous Street Spirit articles on 


public San pon lod issues, I ghicidaied 
what must be done to create justice for 
low-income people using buses and public 
transit. It is vital that these Environmental 
Justice principles be adopted, not only 
because it is the right thing to do and the 
legally required thing to do; but even 


more so, because it is a basic human 


requirement of justice and fairness. 
The poor and people of color are being 


denied full equity in public transportation; 


and they are being relegated to an inferior 
level of public transit — still separate and 
unequal after all these years. The issues 
brought before the MTC have a great 
impact on the lives of those who must use 


- public transportation. The decision-mak- 


ing bodies must represent the true inter- 
ests of poor people and people of color. 

Once again, a vast civil rights struggle is 
under way to fight for these principles. In 
the struggle for desegregation, when the bus 
boycotts were at the height of national 
attention, the poor demanded not to be 
excluded. Today, the poor, the disabled, 
and people of color are being denied access 
and representation in the MTC. 

Because the MTC did not adopt the four 
principles on March 22, they demonstrated 
that they prefer to continue as a racist body 
unconcerned about the poor and the dis- 


abled. Two years ago, I was shocked by the 
fact that the MTC board has nearly no one 
to represent the interests of people of color, 
and does even less to represent the physi- 
cally challenged. No one on their board 
comes from the poorest communities. 

So, is it any wonder that there should 
be little regard for such important matters 
as affordable fares for the poor? Let alone 
any serious concern about the environ- 
mental impact their policies of investment 
will have on poorer neighborhoods? 

So the Minority Citizen’s Advisory 
Committee (MCAC) worked for more 
than a year on a proposal to drastically 
change all that by restructuring the MTC 
so it would better represent the needs of 
public transit users, and seriously look at 
the issues of equity in setting fares. 

The MCAC has four simple principles: 

1. Create an open and transparent pub- 
lic participation process that empowers 
low-income communities and communi- 
ties of color to participate in decision- 
making that affects them. 

2. Collect accurate and current data 
essential to defining and understanding 
the presence and extent of inequities, if 
any, in transportation funding based on 
race and income. 


3. MTC should change its discretionary 


investment decisions and actions to miti- 
gate identified inequities. 

4. Ensure that adverse or potentially 
adverse disproportionate project impacts on 
low-income and minority communities are 
addressed and mitigated by project sponsors 
prior to MTC project or funding approval. 

The MTC turned the principles over to 
their legal counsel who gutted them to the 
point of erasing their effectiveness in 
addressing the issues of injustice, racism, 
lack of transparency, and lack of full partic- 


ipation in decision-making by poor: people 


and people of color, The issue was tabled 
for the next meeting for further research. 

It is essential for MTC to stop the 
“word-smithing,” as one commissioner 
put it, and pass these essential principles 
without further debate and deliberate 
attempts to water them down. Action on 
these principles is long overdue. 

_ MTC board members have heard 

enough testimony and commentary over 
the last two years to realize that it is time 
to put these principles to work for better 
and improved transportation. 

It is time to stop shutting the poor and 
communities of color out of the decision- 
making process. It is time to stop delaying 
the day that justice finally arrives at every 
bus stop in the East Bay. 


April 2006. 
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The Bay Area Loses Two Eloquent Homeless Voices 


The recent deaths of two 
homeless advocates shows 
the amazing grace and loyal- 
ty and love that poor people 
often give to one another. 


by Terry Messman 


Whe Bay Area lost two eloquent advo- 
cates for homeless people in March. 

#3. Kevin McFarren, a Berkeley writer 
and homeless advocate, and Dee, one-half 
of the mother/daughter duo that created 
Poor News Network, both died. Dee and 
Kevin had experienced the hardships of 
being homeless and both wrote passionate- 
ly about the lives of poor people. 

Kevin McFarren was a brilliant man 
who graduated from Harvard and then 
attended law school at UC Boalt. He wrote 
many articles for Street Spirit, often focus- 
ing on the issues of legal advocacy for 
homeless people. He profiled the East Bay 
Community Law Center and was a great 
admirer of lawyers who devoted their tal- 
ents to helping street people. 

Kevin also created his own genre of 
homeless fiction, writing a series of short 
stories for Street Spirit under the overall 
title of “The Berkeley Mystery.” All the 
Berkeley Mysteries depicted the real-life 
hazards and dangers faced by people living 
on the streets of the East Bay; and often 
were thinly fictionalized versions of real- 
life events in the homeless community. 

The Berkeley Mysteries shared a similar 
' pattern: a formerly homeless sleuth tracks 
down a criminal or oppressor who is harm- 
ing homeless people, solves the case, and 
makes the culprits pay dearly for their 


crimes. The beauty of the stories is the way 


Kevin utilized his power as author to decree 
happy endings for the poor and just retribu- 
tion for their oppressors, thereby giving the 
poor the measure of justice they are too 
often denied in real life. - 

One of Kevin’s heroes in the Berkeley 
Mysteries was “Persimmon” — a play on 
the name “Cinnamon” (a.k.a. Toni Cook), 
his dearly cherished friend in real life. 
Cinnamon, a well-known homeless advo- 
cate in Berkeley, was perhaps his closest 


friend; Kevin thought the world of her and - 


often helped edit her articles and poems for 


Single Room Occupancy 


by Ralph Dranow 


I didn’t sleep much last night 

So I feel kind of hungover. 

I’m always worried that 

Someone’s going to try to 

Break into my room at night. 

Drug dealers, pimps, prostitutes, 
They’ve taken over the place. 
Needles are all over the bathroom. 
The guys are always asking me 

If I want anything. 

What would I want from them? 

I know that God’s supposed to be in 
Everyone, but sometimes it’s a stretch. 
The other night, around 3, 

Someone was throwing pebbles 
Against the window next door. 

They wanted to come in, I guess. 
Some of these rooms are packed like 
Sardines, usually with immigrants. 
One guy washes dishes in the morning, 
Then comes home to sleep. 

His friend works the afternoon shift 
And the third one the night shift. 
And you know what they get paid. 
Just enough to survive. 

I’ve been in this place for 25 years 
And it’s gotten worse. 

But where can I go? 

Someplace else would be just as bad. 
That’s what it’s like 

For the little people like me. 


: cockroaches had overrun the place. 


“In their hearts, they turned to each other’s hearts for refuge, 


In the troubled years that came before the deluge.” 


Street Spirit. Bound together in mutual 
admiration and reciprocal help, Kevin 
looked out for Cinnamon’s well-being; and 
she, in turn, was the one who always visited 
him in the hospital as his health worsened. 
Kevin’s other main hero in life, as well 
as in fiction, was Osha Neumann, a 
Berkeley civil rights attorney. Many of the 
Berkeley Mysteries are solved by the cru- 
sading attorney “Ira Oldman,” a thinly dis- 
guised fictional alter-ego of Osha 


‘Neumann. Just as Ira brought justice to the 


poor in the Berkeley Mysteries, so did 
Kevin admire Osha for winning legal victo- 
ries for homeless people in real life. 

‘Kevin McFarren died of liver failure 


brought on by years of alcohol abuse, 


which may have stemmed in part from a 


- traumatic childhood. Osha Neumann said: 


“As alcoholism took over and he was 


unable to overcome it, Kevin slipped out 


of the path that his brilliance had laid out 
for him.” He did not complete law school 
and was unable to join the ranks of the 
lawyers for the poor he so admired. 

But he found real meaning in his life as 
a homeless advocate and writer. 

Neumann said, “He found on the street 
the family and love that sustained him in 
his life. Particularly, he adored Cinnamon, 
and Gypsy when he was alive. They were 
his family. He found his family on the 
street. He struggled for the sense of self- 
worth — and found it in supportive home- 
less people and his writing for Street Spirit. 
The stories he wrote for Street Spirit were, I 


Miracle 
by Michael Creedon 


A slate-gray sky, not too cold — 
feels like rain today. The chickens 
in their coops line the Avenue 

and I haven’t left my porch yet. 
Bus comes in 20 minutes. 

All clothes are warm, my books 
are too; everything’s waterproofed. 
Soon I’ll be at the AA meeting 

then on to Berkeley from there. 


About 16 months ago, blood on the 
bed, I was itching and scratching 
all over. I’d had my last drink, 
though I didn’t know it then, and 


How do these changes happen? 
I could tell you the story 

but the story isn’t it. 

How do you describe a miracle? 


| Cats are dead along the road. 


Art by Joy 
DeStefano 


Jackson Browne 


think, wonderful, and it meant an awful lot 
to him that they were published.” 


_ FAMILY VAUES OF DEE AND TINY 


Dee and Tiny were a mother-daughter 
duo who created Poor Magazine, Poor 


News Network and a KPFA radio show .. 


on homelessness. Together, these two 
women created some remarkable exam- 
ples of hard-hitting advocacy journalism 
on poverty and homeless issues. . 

Dee dicd in-San Franviseo of a pie 
existing heart condition on March 10, 
leaving Tiny to carry on her mother’s life- 
work as a homeless journalist and activist. 

Sometimes it was hard to know which 
was truly the mother and which was: the 
daughter. The two women were the closest 
of friends, collaborators who constantly 
inspired one another. But I often thought 
Tiny, the daughter, ended up being the 
mother to her own mother, taking on the 
role of the nurturing, responsible one who 
kept their lives together. 

After Dee’s death, Tiny wrote of her 
mother’s lifelong struggles and suffering: 
“Mama Dee has been suffering for the last 
four years from a heart condition that she 
believed stemmed from her days as a 
child who was starved and severely beat- 
en in a series of brutal foster homes. She 
has been suffering for as long as I can 
remember with psychological disabilities 
and fear from those years.” 

Many friends and onlookers thought 
that Dee had a mental disability and often 


Morning Prayer 
by Michael Creedon 
May Thy will be the will that’s done. 
Shoot ‘em down with a machine gun. 
Put my quarters in their hands. 
Put Thy quarters in my hands 

So I'll have something to give. 
Volcanos explode, tsunamis arrive, 
backbroken farmers in their fields 
they toil and strive. 


Mentally ill can’t get their medication. 
I feel the light inside of me; 
it’s not my place to ask and it doesn’t last. 
Strung-out people in every way — 

Let these be the ones for whom I pray. 
I don’t know and I don’t ask why. 

May Thy will be the will that’s done. 
Take care of the suffering ones 

on the bloodshot grimy streets and the 
mansions by the golf course. Amen. 


questioned why Tiny turned her own life 
inside out to help her mother. They ques- 
tioned the “health” of this seemingly 
over-dependent relationship. 

But I knew Dee, and I liked and respect- 
ed her. I saw her as very insightful when it - 
came to political issues; and I especially 
admired her heartfelt solidarity with poor 
people. No doubt, she did need an unusual 
level of help from her daughter Tiny just to 
maintain; but Dee contributed a great deal 
to the homeless movement herself. 

The mother-daughter team was extra- 


ordinarily prolific in creating several 


beautiful issues of Poor Magazine in the 
1990s, and then helping to invent poor 
people’s journalism with their website, 
the Poor News Network. Most significant- 
ly, Dee and Tiny showed a rare degree of 
dedication in attending nearly every 
homeless protest in the Bay Area for the 
past decade and reporting on all of them. 
What do we make of their unusual level 
of closeness that seemed decidedly odd to 
many people? Tiny and Dee did the whole 
mother-daughter thing very differently from 
the mainstream model; and both endured 
some criticism for it. But there was some- 
thing very loving and loyal about it. 
Looking at their relationship in retro- 
spect, I have to say that it may fly in the 
face of what is considered normal in 
Western culture, but it was very human- = 
hearted and kind. In our society, it is normal 
for children to abandon their parents to face 
old age and sickness on their own. But 
other cultures have created healthy, extend- 
ed families where the generations live 
closely together, often under the same roof, 
and care for and support one another. : 
In Tiny’s case, I see a daughter unwill- 
ing to abandon a mother who caused her 
some difficulty, and perhaps needed het'™ 
help too much. I see the compassion 9nd _ 
beauty in a daughter who chose to stay in 
solidarity with her own mother as she faced 
poverty and mental health problems. 
Tiny stayed in solidarity with Dee as’ 
surely as Tiny stayed in solidarity with the 


_ homeless poor. What remains is a legacy of 


love that no one can deny. Dee gave Tiny 
life; and then Tiny, with absolutely heart- 
felt loyalty, gave love back to her mother, 
and in doing so, she made Dee’s life better, 
richer, more full of love. 

What lesson do we take away from 


‘these two deaths? Cinnamon suffered from 


poverty and illness herself, yet found the 
energy to help Kevin. Kevin, a brilliant 


man plagued by alcoholism, couldn’t help 


himself, yet he had the heart to care about 


others. Dee suffered mental and physical 


ailments that could have consumed her, yet 
devoted her life to working for justice. And 
Tiny kept her mother going with her stead- 
fast love. Let’s just acknowledge all this 
for what it is — Amazing Grace. 


Mother 
by Mary Meriam 

When you left me, my heart got 
locked up in my ribcage. 

For many moons I 

pondered, weak and weary, 
where to go and how to live. 
How could I live without you, 
my first lifeline and succor? 


You were mother 

who never loved me. 

Even when you left me, 

sore and dreary, sad and teary, 
you left me for nothing better. 
It seems you had to leave me. 

I don't know for what reason. 


Now I wander the world alone 
with endless longing for 

your touch, your voice, 

no matter how crazy, 

no matter how cold. 


from page one 


Instead of looking honestly at the factors 
that created an enormous shortfall of 
affordable housing, our government simply 
jumped to an unscientific prejudgment of 
homeless people themselves and set out to 
“fix” them with counseling and microman- 
agement instead of addressing the nation’s 
calamitous housing shortage. 

Fact one: Compared to 1978, the U.S. 
government is now spending nearly 65 per- 
cent less on developing and maintaining 
affordable housing for poor people. ($83 
billion was appropriated in 1978, while 
only $29 billion was allocated in 2005.) 

Fact two: Compared to 1978, the U.S. 


government now spends $84 billion more - 


on subsidies for homeownership programs. 
(It spent $38 billion in 1978 on these subsi- 
dies for middle-class and affluent home- 
owners versus $122 billion in 2005.) 

Fact three: In 2004, 61 percent of all 
-. federal housing subsidies went to house- 
“ holds earning over $54,787 per year, 
while only 20 percent of those subsidies 
_ went to households earning less than 
$18,465 annually. The 2004 federal 
poverty threshold for a household of four 
~ with two minor children was $19,157. 

Hypothesis: There is a direct correla- 
tion between the fact that, in the late 
1970s, the U.S. government made a con- 
scious decision to redirect expenditures 
_ for housing from rental assistance for 
poor pe i to. poncownersii pe and Hie 


in the early 1980s. When Sie 


Reagan “reinvented government” by dras- 
co slashing assistance to the poorest 


Pee ged in modern America. 

If our federally mandated housing and 
homelessness plans (FEMA, HUD and 
ICH) and our locally politicized campaigns 
had been focused on addressing “what cre- 
ated this mess” in the first place, the ludi- 


crous current attempts to fill a $54 billion - 


housing hole with a mere $1.37 billion of 
annual homelessness assistance funding 
~ would have drawn ridicule long ago. 
_ How many life-skills training courses 
would a homeless person need to take to 


Soul Exposure 
by Mary Meriam 


Open the sad part of your mouth 
The way your lips blush ruby jewels 


You need a new roof on your shack in the woods 


With rain and winter arriving soon 


On the leafless branches strewn in the yard 
Starting over in a quieter section of town 


Another leaf adrift without a real home 
An unfinished prayer dying on your lips” 


‘Refugee _ 
_by Mary Meriam | 
_A bird can build a simple nest, 


A tree: can grow i its roots and Teaves, _ 
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This chart shows the drastic cuts in public housing funding that began in the Reagan era in the 1980s. The tiny amounts spent 
by the U.S. government on homeless programs don’t come close to making up for the savage cutbacks in public housing. 


ompensate for the fact that, in the 20 


“years from 1983 to 2002, the U.S. govern- 
ment built 500,000 fewer units of afford- 


able housing than it did in the seven years 


from 1976-1982? How many money-man- 
agement classe: must a tural parent take 


~ to compensate for the 35,000 fewer units 


being built in rural America each year? 


Are money-management classes and 


life-skills training good things? Sure, why 


not? Is a lack of money-management 
classes and life-skills training the cause of 
our nation’s massive re-emergence of 
homelessness? Doubtful: Will money 
management and life-skills training — or 
case management, or more outreach, or 
the repressive policing of homeless people 
for sleeping and. living on our streets — 


their invisible 
"graves: Z Z - S a 
and weep 
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ever create enough housing to make up 


for a $54 billion cutback from the federal 


government? Hell no. 
If we want to address homelessness in 
America, we need to stop looking at “them” 


-and start looking at us. If we believe our 
government represents us, it is we, the peo- 


ple, who must force the federal government 
to create justice. What did we (the U.S.) do 
to contribute to this problem and what can 


_ we (the U.S.) do to address it? 


Acting in our ‘name, the U.S. govern- 
ment has chosen _to redirect our housing 
subsidies to homeownership; the real estate 
industry receives over $120 billion dollars a 
year towards this goal. Acting in our name, 
the U.S. government has chosen to cut $54 
billion from housing assistance programs 


for poor people. We (as citizens of the - 


U.S.) know that 1.3 million children experi- 
enced homelessness in 2003. 

Look at the information we present to 
you. Not only do the facts invalidate the 
current housing “plan” of the federal gov- 
ernment, they invalidate their underlying 
hypothesis. A group of us — Western 
Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP) — 
have gathered documented data from the 
U.S. government about its housing poli- 
cies. We have converted this information, 
facts if you will, into easily understand- 
able charts. Charts can give the same 
information in a direct visual way that 
more people can digest and understand. 
They also do a hell of a good job at cut- 
ting through the lies and misinformation 


ee the: pot of leaf ee . 
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of politicians and showing the real trends 
-in our nation’s housing policies. 


The attached chart shows that. when 
this nation first abandoned its commit- 
ment to funding federal housing pro- 
grams, it abandoned millions of homeless 
people with the same stroke. Abandoned 
federal housing programs led directly to 
millions of abandoned, impoverished 
Americans languishing without housing in 
cities across the nation. Something else 
that is just as precious to our national 
identity has also been abandoned: the very 
spirit of human rights has been left by the 
wayside to die of the same neglect and 
callous disregard. 

San Francisco artist Art Hazelwood 
created an unforgettable image for 
WRAP, “From Reagan to Bush: For 
Twenty-Five years, A Spirit of Abandon,” 
that graphically shows how savage cut-~ 
backs in federal housing led to the cruel 
specter of countless Americans living on 


‘harsh and unforgiving streets. 


Trends tend to reflect priorities and, 
after three years of studying these trends, 
we at WRAP feel it is the right time for us. 
to make a hypothesis. Our educated guess, 
or hypothesis; is that an equal distribution 
of housing subsidies from the federal gov- 
ernment will have a dramatic impact on 
alleviating homelessness in America. 

- We also have a related hypothesis: that 


_an honest evaluation of corporate welfare 


vs. citizen’s welfare will show that our 
government urgently needs to balance out 
who is getting government help before 
our government decides who needs life- 
skills training. We, the people, must stay 
focused, not on promoting the corporate 
“bottom line,” but on promoting “the 
common welfare,” as it says in the pream- 
ble to the U.S. Constitution. 


Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP), a collaboration of six. community 
organizations in California, Oregon, and 
Washington, and National Policy and 
Advocacy Council on Homelessness (NPACH) 
plan to have a full report based upon this data 
by the end of April. Contact WRAP by e-mail 
at wrapsf@ yahoo.com, or at 2940 16th Street, 
Ste. 200-2, San Francisco, CA, 94103. 
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by Elizabeth King 


“hroughout the month of March 
2006, Elizabeth King’s paintings 
on the themes of compassion and 

altruism were on display at the Failthful 
Fools Street Gallery in San Francisco. 
King’s art captures the power and beauty 
of kindness and mercy towards the poor 
and homeless. Her two series of paintings 
depict the “Warmth of Giving” and the 
altruism of Albert Schweitzer. 

Carmen Bardody and Andrea 
Jordensen of the Faithful Fools created an 
impressive installation of King’s art and 
organized a public lecture by the painter. 
Faithful Fools is a San Francisco organi- 
zation that guides non-homeless people 
on immersions into the reality of living on 
the streets so they may experience at first 
hand the real nature of homelessness. 

Elizabeth King offered very illuminat- 
ing reflections on artistry and altruism to 
a raptly attentive audience at the Faithful 
Fools gallery on March 11. Steven 
-Gorsler transcribed her artist’s statement: 


_ Elizabeth King: When I was a child, I 
identified with Albert Schweitzer’s empa- 
thy for humanity. He was a man with self- 
less endeavors — a man blessed with 
many gifts, and a man willing to share 


them. “The only-way out of today’s mis- 


ery is for people to become worthy of 
each other’s trust.” 

Each painted scene is one which pro- 
files the pastoral years of Schweitzer’s 


_ life and philosophy. Which brings me to 


the impetus for these paintings: “Respect 
pour la Vie,” or respect for life. It is the 
idea that all life is valued and important. 
An example of this is the closed composi- 


- tion, “Respect pour la Vie.” That expres- 


sive work tends to lend itself well to the 
emotionally soft pastel palette. 

‘I choose a limited palette because it 
lends itself well to the tonality of the med- 


itative mood of the subject. It also pro- 
vides uniformity to the group of paintings 
as a whole. White is not normally used as 
a source of light in oil painting. I use it, 
however, to emphasize the purity of the 
subject. My paintings attract attention 
through dynamic compositions and 


‘chiaroscuro — that is, darker colors that _ 


contrast with the strong white which pro- 
jects into the viewer’s space. 

I paint expressionistically, using strong 
brushstrokes which emphasize strong emo- 
tions, such as in “Albert Schweitzer Visits 
the Sick,” which emphasizes Albert’s sense 
of care and concern for others. 

As a child and as an adult, I have both 
dreamed and imagined the completed 
works and later painted them. I knew 
someday I would paint them, but I didn’t 
know when I would have the opportunity 
to synthesize such works. 

Albert Schweitzer’s attitudes and 
beliefs were concurrent with my attitudes 
and beliefs even as a child. His motivation 
to help others through his varied gifts of 
music, theology, ethics, philosophy and 
medicine inspired me to use the gifts that 
I have to create works that espouse the 
education of altruism. 

His life is a good example to me to 
remain diverse and one’s opportunities 


will be many. The rewards of serving oth- 
ers are not always appreciated or under- - 


stood, but it only takes one creative per- 
son, such as Albert Schweitzer, to bring 
positive change. With the media’s con- 
stant focus on materialism, I felt it was 
important to show an altruistic alternative 
for the viewer’s consideration. 


Altruism 

Altruism is like a flower, 
which blooms by the hour, 

when built on succeeding steps, 
of thoughtful deeds in a parapet. 
Like early groomed fields, 
planted in ice and snow, 
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it melts misunderstanding, 
gloom and woe. 
It is not selfish, 

~ arrogant or hard, 
but, rather abundant in 
its goodness.and love. 
It listens carefully with attentive ear, 
and sees the rewards. of its acts so clear. 
Its bounty exceeds 
the boundaries laid down, 
till one soul by one, 
is healed in its balm. 
It cannot cease for humanity’s sake, 
nor should anyone stop, 

its glorious wake. 


As a child, I had the talent, intelligence, 
and creativity to succeed, but because I 
lived in penury, I didn’t have-the opportuni- 


ty offered to me as those more fortunate in _ 


life. I was familiar with the ache of persis- 
tent hunger that I endured as a child when I 
lay down to sleep. However, I knew that 
despite my harsh environment, that by hard 
work and determination and talent, I would 
succeed in life. _ 

After earning two degrees, I met every 
art opportunity with a sensibility that with 
failure comes success. I continued to dis- 
play paintings, photographs, installations, 
drawings and woodcuts with the undaunt- 
ed, unwavering visual art ability which I 
have been blessed with since birth. 

Opportunities are not always what one 


-expects to receive in life. Some artists 


have benevolent benefactors, while others 
are compelled to fjord the stream of 


"uncertainty only to discover that there are 


numerous, dangerous, shallow rapids 
ahead. When offered an opportunity, an 


‘Warmth in Giving 5” 


Art by Elizabeth King 


Art by Elizabeth King 


artist like me relies on the sales of paint- 
ings and drawings. 

In my “Warmth in Giving” series, the 
figurative works at first appear to be 
monochromatic, but in fact they utilize a 
complementary color scheme alternating 
colors that are opposite on the color wheel 
to provide vibrancy and contrast. 

The artworks depicting hands exchang- 
ing gifts mostly utilize warm colors on the 
palettes, almost analogous with the excep- 
tion of a moire of dopamine, purple-orange 
swirl that has been painted over with warm 
colors. I still added a small amount of the 
complementary color to the warm cadmium 
red, medium yellow hue, Naples yellow, 
lemon and other warm colors. 


I began this series of works on_ 


“Warmth and Giving” with the intention 
that I, as an individual, can help those 


See Art of Elizabeth King page /2 
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A Just Wage 
for All 


A just minimum wage is 
amoral imperative for | 
the soul of our nation 


ie Paul H. Sherry 


Joday, and in the immediate 


months ahead, raising the mini- 
mum wage at the federal level 
. and in the states is the most 
viable instrument we have for combating 
the poverty that afflicts so many of our 
nation’s people. It is true. 

A great deal needs to be done to 
address poverty: We need a health care 
system that meets the needs of all our citi- 
zens. We need an income floor which pro- 
vides a basic minimal standard of living 
below which no one and no family should 
be allowed to fall. We need far more 
resources to support the education of our 
nation’s children. We need fair taxes. We 
need budget responsibility that feeds the 
poor rather than the machinery of war. 

All this is required and more if we are 
to meet the needs of the poor among us; if 
we are to be and become a responsible 
and compassionate nation. 

But at this point in time, I believe that 
working for a living wage for all working 
people is the most viable option we have 
for moving us, at least to some significant 
degree, from where we are today toward 
where we surely need to be. And that is 
why I and so many others are fully 
engaged in campaigns to raise the mini- 
mum wage. Again, raising the minimum 
wage, at ‘the federal level and in the states, 
is the most viable waystation today on the 
road to the living wage we seek for all 
working people and families. 

Later, I will suggest specific transforma- 
tive-actions we can take both individually 


- and together. However, before we address 


the way ahead, let’s take a look at where we 
have been, where we are today, where low- 
wage working people are today, and where 
and how far we need to go. 

~ You may remember that the federal min- 
imum wage was enacted through the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 during the 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
That Act was designed, and I am quoting, 
to eliminate “labor conditions detrimental 
to the maintenance of the minimum stan- 
dard of living necessary for health, efficien- 
cy and general well-being of workers.” 

Place that visionary statement over 
against the current federal minimum wage 
of $5.15 per hour and you will see how we 
have turned on its head the very purposes 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
enacted to accomplish. Indeed, rather than 
eliminating labor conditions detrimental to 
the maintenance of a minimum standard of 
living, the current minimum wage actually 
reinforces those conditions. 

Another bit of history. We all remember 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s famous “T 
Have a Dream” speech on the Washington, 
D.C., mall during the 1963 March on 
Washington for Jobs and Freedom. 
However, we often forget that a key 
demand of that 1963 March was, and again 
I am quoting, for “a national minimum 
wage act that will give all Americans a 
decent standard of living.” 

Dr. King, we are still waiting to fulfill 
that dream. In fact, we have gone back- 
ward, not forward. Think of it! The 1963 
minimum wage, in effect at the very 
moment that so many gathered to seek jus- 
tice for all Americans on the Washington, 
D.C., mall, was worth more than $8.00 in 
today’s dollars, about $3.00 more than the 
current 158 minimum wage. 
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While women make up just under half the total workforce, two out of three minimum-wage workers are women. 
The minimum wage issue is a women's issue, it is a family issue, and it is a racial justice issue. 
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We often forget that a key demand of the 1963 March on eashaneton was for “a national | 
minimum wage act that will give all Americans a decent standard of living.” Dr. King, we 
are still waiting to fulfill that dream. In fact, we have gone backward, not forward. 


The real minimum wage — the wage 
adjusted for inflation — reached its high- 
est point in 1968. It would take more than 
$9.00 to match the minimum wage peak 
of 1968, adjusting for inflation. 

If one wants to understand the situation 
facing low-wage workers and their families, 
it pays to have a long memory. Since 1968, 
we all know that the costs of housing, 
health care and higher education have all 
risen dramatically. College tuition (public 
or private), for example, costs more than 
twice what it did in 1968, adjusting for 
inflation. But the minimum wage has 43 
percent less buying power today than it had 
in 1968 — and that buying power will con- 
tinue to shrink as long as the minimum 
wage remains stuck at $5.15 per hour. 

Again, consider the cost of health 
insurance. That cost has risen so much 
that family coverage now costs more than 
the entire annual income of a full-time 
worker at minimum wage. Let me repeat 
that: Family health coverage now costs 
more than the entire annual income of a 
full-time worker at minimum wage. 

In 1991, family health coverage cost 
about one-fourth of the yearly income of a 
minimum-wage worker. In 1998, it took 
about half the yearly minimum wage. 


By 2005, family health coverage cost - 


about $10,880, and a full-time minimum 
wage was just $10,712. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. AG not 


dream that, in the year 2006, the mini- © 


mum wage would not have the buying 
power of 1950. He did not dream that in 
this new millennium we would be debat- 
ing whether to “raise” the minimum wage 
to the level employers paid in the 1960s. 

We are living his dream in reverse. 

But isn’t it true — as some claim — 
that most minimum-wage workers are 


‘teenagers living with their families and 


working for “fun” money? No, that is not 
true, not at all. In fact, the typical mini- 
mum-wage worker is an adult woman of 
color, not a teenager. 

Three out of four minimum-wage 
workers are age 20 and older. . 

While women make up just under half 
the total workforce, two out of three mini- 
mum-wage workers are women. 

And it also needs to be said that of the 
teenagers who are working at minimum 
wage, many are doing so not for “fun” 
money but because they need the money 
to pay for their education; because they 
and their families, like the rest of us, need 
the money to survive. 

In a recent speech, Senator Ted 


Kennedy said that the minimum wage 
issue is a women’s issue, it is a family 
issue, it is a racial justice issue. He is right. 
So if you and I want to act for justice for 
women, for families, for people of color, 
for all people struggling to survive, we will 
not stand idle. We will join the Let Justice 
Roll Living Wage Campaign and so many 
other campaigns like it so that justice will 
roll down like waters and righteousness 
like an ever-flowing stream. 

One other myth is that raising the min- 
imum wage hurts the economy and leads 
to fewer jobs, particularly for low-wage 
workers. Again, not true, as demonstrated 
by the performance of the economy, 
including job growth, following the 1997 
federal raise and the performance of states 
that have raised their minimum wage 
above the federal minimum. 

In fact, states with higher minimum 
wages have shown stronger employment 
trends than the other states, including for 
retail business and small businesses. The 
following statement by Dan Gardner, 


commissioner of Oregon’s Bureau of 


Labor and Industry, is particularly telling: 
“Overall most low-wage workers pump 
every dollar of their paychecks directly 
into the local economy by spending their 
money in their neighborhood stores, local 
pharmacies, and corner markets. When 
the minimum wage increases, local 
economies BON from the increased pur- 
chasing power.” 

We document all this and more in our 
report, A Just Minimum Wage: Good For 
Workers, Business and Our Future. This 
report makes clear that raising the mini- 
mum wage is an economic imperative for 
the enduring strength of our workforce, 
businesses, communities and economy. 
Raising the minimum wage is a moral 
imperative for the very soul of our nation. 

But now, it is time to move from what 
is occurring today to what might be, or 
more properly what will be, tomorrow. 
You will remember that I said that raising 
the minimum wage is the most viable cur- 
rent option for addressing the poverty that 
afflicts so many of our country’s people 
and families. Let me tell you why I think 
that is the case. 

Simply put, raising the minimum wage 
has the overwhélming support of our 
country’s people, and that includes many 
conservative people. This has been 
demonstrated in any number of recent 
voter polls and in the results of recent 
votes in states where the issue has been on 


the ballot. For a in Jue see Le 


tion in Florida, 71 percent of those voting 
voted for raising the minimum wage in 
that state. Also in 2004, Nevada voters 


affirmed an increase by 68 percent. - 


A recent poll indicated that 83 percent 
of Americans support an increase in the 


federal minimum wage. Men and women, . 
young and old, black, white, brown, con- 


servative, moderate, liberal support a raise 
in the minimum wage because they recog- 
nize the unfairness of a wage that leaves a 
family of three with a wage earner working 


40 hours a week, 52 weeks a year, more . 


than $5000.00 below the poverty line. 

They believe — and we believe — that 
a job should keep you out of poverty, not 
keep you in it. 

How, then, can we change what is 
toward that which ought to be? We will 
do so as, together, we support and work 
for a raise in the federal minimum wage 
and for raises in a wide range of states 
where the minimum wage issue is current- 
ly in play. Both efforts — federally and in 


the states — are equally important and 


mutually reinforcing. 
At the federal level, legislation will 


soon be reintroduced to raise the mini- — 


mum wage in three steps over two years 
from $5.15 per hour to $7.25 per hour. If 
that legislation is passed, a difficult task 
to be sure, nearly seven and a half million 
workers will benefit directly and more 
than eight million more (those earning up 
to $8.25) will benefit indirectly. That 
totals fifteen and a half million workers 
who will get a raise. 
Obviously, as significant as a raise 


from $5.15 to $7.25 would be, it is far . 


from sufficient. Even $7.25 per hour is 
still worth 20 percent less than the mini- 
mum wage of 1968, adjusting for infla- 
tion. But it would be a significant step for- 
ward and one that deserves our strong and 
committed support. 

At the state level, where at present vic- 
tories are more probable than is the case 
federally, activity to raise state minimum 
wages — either through ballot initiatives 


or legislative action — has been wide- 
spread over the last few years. Because of 


this activity, many, many working people 
and families have benefited. 


As of this date, 18 states plus the District — 


of Columbia have minimum-wage rates 
higher than the federal and a number of 
additional states are either gathering signa- 
tures to get the issue on the November bal- 


lot or awaiting approval to do so. These : 


See Campaign for Just Minimum page I ») 
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Ruling Class Runs the U.S. Economy into the Ground 


We are becoming a nation of 
Scrooge-Marts and out- 
sourcers — with an increas- 
ingly low-wage workforce. 


by Holly Sklar 
aving the banner of “global 
competitiveness,” corporate 


and government policymakers 
_are running the U.S. economy into the 
ground. We are becoming a nation of 
Scrooge-Marts and outsourcers — with an 
increasingly low-wage workforce instead 
of a growing middle class. We are living 
the American Dream in reverse. _ 

The minimum wage buys less today 
than it did when Wal-Mart founder Sam 
Walton opened his first Walton’s 5 & 10 
in Bentonville, Arkansas in 1951. 

It would take more than $9 in 2006 to 
match the federal minimum wage peak 
reached in 1968, adjusting for inflation. 
At today’s $5.15 an hour, it takes nearly 
two minimum wage workers to earn what 
one made 38 years ago. 

The minimum wage sets the wage 
floor. When the minimum wage is stuck 
in quicksand, it drags down wages for 
workers up the pay scale as well. Hourly 
wages for average workers are 11 percent 
lower than they were in 1973, despite ris- 
ing worker productivity. 

It wasn’t always like this. Between 
1947 and 1973, worker productivity rose 
104 percent while the minimum wage 
rose 101 percent, adjusting for inflation. 

The United States has become a down- 
wardly mobile society. The American 
Dream is the American Pipe Dream for 
more and more people. 

The downward shift in wages is mov- 


ing higher'up the career ladder. The infla- ' 


tion-adjusted earnings of college-educated 
workers have fallen since 2000. 

We are breaking records we don’t want 
to break. Record numbers of people have 
no health insurance. The share of national 
income going to wages and salaries is at 
the lowest level since 1929 — the year 
that kicked off the Great Depression. The 
share going to after-tax corporate profits, 
which heavily benefit corporate execu- 
tives and other wealthy Americans 
through increased dividends and capital 
gains, is at the highest level since 1929. 

“In 2005, for the first time since the 
Great Depression, Americans borrowed 
more than they earned,” Parade magazine 
reports in “What People Earn.” 

Fueled by obscene wage inequality and 
tax cuts, income and wealth are piling up 
at the very top. More and more jobs are 
keeping people in poverty instead of out 
of poverty. Middle-class households are 
only one medical crisis, outsourced job or 
busted pension away from bankruptcy. 

Contrary to myth, the United States is 
not becoming more competitive in the 
global economy by taking the low road. 
We are in record-breaking debt to other 
countries. We have a record trade deficit, 
hollowed-out manufacturing base and 
deteriorating research and development. 
The infrastructure built by earlier genera- 
tions of taxpayers has eroded greatly, 
undermining the economy as well as 
health and safety. 

Households have propped themselves 
up in the face of falling real wages by 
maxing out work hours, credit cards and 
home equity loans. This is not a sustain- 
able course. The low road is like a “short- 
cut” that leads to a cliff. 

We will not prosper in the 21st century 
global economy by relying on 1920s cor- 
porate greed, 1950s tax revenues, down- 
wardly mobile wages and global-warming 
energy policies. We will not prosper rely- 
ing on disinvestment in place of reinvest- 


While U.S. corporations fight one another in a furious battle to lower wages, reduce benefits, and 
outsource the jobs of American workers, impoverished and homeless citizens are left in their wake. 


ment. We can’t succeed that way any 
more than farmers can “compete” by eat- 
ing their seed corn. 

As Business Week put it: “China’s 
competitive edge is shifting from low-cost 
workers to state-of-the-art manufacturing. 
India is creating world-class innovation 
hubs, and its companies are far better per- 
formers than China’s.” 

The United States will not succeed by 
shifting increasingly from state-of-the art 
manufacturing and world-class innovation 
hubs to low-cost workers. 

Contrary to myth, many European 


by Mary Perkins 


It says that we do not care. 


It says that no one cares. 


of those in need will grow. 


Begging for Justice in a Nation of Billionaires 


Man begging in a shopping center, ignored by shoppers. 

Woman begging on a rainy street, ignored by passersby. 

Man begging in front of a gas station, ignored by attendants and customers. 

Man shaking hands, making $5.00 an hour, distributing flyers to businesses, 
distrusted and seen as “strange” by shop owners. 

Child in a shopping cart, with a homeless mother, ignored by other mothers. 

People in a food line, looked at as if they are “invisible” to people walking by. 

Homeless shelter residents, with so little chance to recover from homelessness. 

Men and women living under a flooded bridge with no one caring that they could 
drown or die from exposure to freezing weather. 

Man begging for money for the beer that allows him to deal with being homeless; 
one beer leads to another and the man becomes an addict. 

Woman, not begging with her hand, but begging with her eyes, clothed in blankets 
and hooded jackets, so that no one can see her face, getting little to no 
attention nor concern from anyone who sees her. 

Veterans returning from a sandy Hell becoming homeless immediately upon their return. 

Begging for attention and care and concern. Getting little to none from fellow citizens. 

What does this say about our country and its values? 

If we readily and daily ignore and discount the needs of our own country’s citizens 

_ and do not provide any reliable safety net for our fellow citizens to rely 
upon, it simply says that we do not care about each other. 


What does it say about billionaires who waste their money on elaborate homes 
that garner admiration but help no one else? 

What does it say about politicians who do nothing to help homeless residents? 

What does it say about people who live in comfort who choose to ignore the 
needs of those in need and homeless? 


If no one bothers to care about the millions of Americans in need, the numbers 


If Americans create no safety net for the millions of fellow Americans who will, 
invariably, die on the street in our city, what does this say about our country? 

If Americans allow veterans of any war to become homeless, what does this say 
about the value of soldiers fighting in any war for our country? 

If other nations can manage to take care of citizens in need, why can’t America? 

Why should any other nation trust America with its assets and concerns, when we 
have squandered and ruined our own? 

America has so many problems that affect all of us. A nation that allows its citizens to 
live in the most destitute situations betrays its own misplaced values. 

Homelessness in America is not a given — it is a nation’s choice. 


countries afe better positioned for the 
future than the United States, with healthi- 
er economies and longer healthy life 
expectancies, greater math and science lit- 
eracy, free or affordable education from 


‘preschool through college, universal health 


care, less poverty and inequality and more 
corporations combining social responsibili- 
ty with world-class innovation. 

Among the world’s 100 largest corpo- 


rations in 2005, just 33 were U.S. compa-_ - 
_ nies while 48 were European. In 2002, 38 


were U.S. companies and 36 were 
European. CEO-worker pay gaps are 


“Merger Mania”’ 
Art by Art Hazelwood 


much narrower at European companies 
than American. Americans work over 200 
hours more a year on average than work- 
ers in other rich industrialized nations. 

_- The United States dropped from num- 
ber one to number five in the World | 
“ Economic Forum’s global information, — 
technology ranking. The top four spots are 
held by Singapore, Iceland, Finland and 
Denmark, with Sweden number six. 
The.U.S. trade deficit increased, 17 er, i 
cent in 2005. As the Economic Policy 
Institute reports, “U.S. trade deficits 
increased with every major area of the 
world, including China (34 percent), 
OPEC (18 percent), Africa (15 percent), 
Europe (15 percent), Mexico and Canada 
(13 percent combined), Latin America (12 
percent), and all Asian countries besides 
China (5 percent).” 

In the book, How We Compete: What 
Companies Around the World Are Doing 
To Make It In Today’s Global Economy, 
Suzanne Berger reports the findings of 
MIT’s Industrial Performance Center study 
of more than 500 international companies. 
She observes, “Contrary to the widely held 
belief of many managers, we conclude that 
solutions that depend on driving down costs 
by reducing wages and social benefits — in 
advanced countries or in emerging 
economies — are always dead ends... 

“Strategies based on exploiting low- 
wage labor end up in competitive jungles, 
where victories are vanishingly thin and 
each day brings a new competitor.... As 
low-end firms that compete on price move 
from one overcrowded segment of the 


market to the next, there is virtually no 


chance of gaining any durable advantage. 
The activities that succeed over time are, 
in contrast, those that build on continuous 
learning and innovation.” 

Instead of pretending the problem is 
overpaid workers and accelerating off- 
shoring, we need to shore up our economy 
from below and invest in smart, sustain- 
able development. Raising the minimum 
wage is a vital step. 

The high road is not only the better road, 
it is the only road for progress in the future. 
An America that doesn’t work for working 
people is not an America that works. 


Holly Sklar is co-author of A Just Minimum 
Wage: Good for Workers, Business and Our 
Future and Raise the Floor: Wages and 
Policies That Work for All Of Us. She can be 
reached at hsklar@aol.com. 
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Internet Gives Burst of Hi-Tech Energy to Organizing 


Computers put new organiz- 
ing methods into the hands 


of poor and homeless people. 


by Lydia Gans 


ighting back effectively against 

the Bush regime’s brutal policies 

takes_more than ranting and rav- 

ing on a soap box on Telegraph 
Avenue..A look at some of the ways to 
work for social change through grassroots 
organizing may be of value to activists 
wanting to get their message out. 

Our nation was scarred by the Great 
Depression and the Wall Street crash of 
1929, with businesses failing and people 
jumping out of windows. But it wasn’t just 
the rich who suddenly lost everything and 
were desperate. Countless poor people who 
had always been surviving close to the. 
edge, now found themselves and their fami- 
lies literally starving. Some gave up hope, 
but others refused to accept their fate. 

A spark of protest was ignited and, in 
the summer of 1932, 20,000 workers and 
unemployed veterans from all over the 
country, men, women and children, con- 


verged on Washington, D.C. They set up — 


camps near the Capitol and demanded gov- 
ernment help, sleeping in little shelters built 
out of cardboard boxes and old crates. 
Congress refused to help the Bonus 
Army. The nation’s full military might was 
unleashed on the protesters. General 


Douglas MacArthur led an assault with cal-’ 


vary and infantry companies, a machine 
gun squadron and tanks. Near the White 
House, thousands of poor people were 
attacked with tear gas and their encamp- 
ment set on fire. Many were injured; sever- 
al, including a child, were killed. 

It appeared that the rebellion had been 
suppressed. But only a few months later, 
in November of 1932, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and a Democratic Congress 
were elected overwhelmingly and a new 
era began. The New Deal, encompassing a 
whole series of government social pro- 
grams for poor and working people, was 
inaugurated. The power of masses of peo- 
ple, organized in protest, ultimately suc- 
ceeded in bringing about change. 

Howard Zinn, in his book A People’s 
History of the United States, describes 
many other occasions in our history when 
people organized to fight back against 


economic or social injustice. While not all 


battles were won conclusively, just expe- 
riencing the power of mass action was 
always a positive outcome. 

That is as true today as it ever was. 
Change happens when people organize, 
and that requires being informed — which 
is easier today than ever before. We have 
the Internet, a marvelous tool to convey 
information and to rally people to action. 


_It is available to everybody, including the 


poor and the homeless. 

Public libraries all have banks of com- 
puters for public use. Anyone'can sign up 
for a chunk of time to e-mail friends and 
family, or do some creative writing, or use 


Art of Elizabeth King 


from page nine 


around me in simple altruistic acts. My 
current works bring- awareness to giving 
and its effect on humankind. Altruism, to 
me, is not understood from the philosoph- 
ical sensibility, but rather small acts of 
kindness that can alleviate other’s pover- 
ty, cares and concerns. 

_ [ had to paint a concept I understand, 
act upon and experience. The integrative 
consciousness is narration-in-action of the 
mythical moment of generosity taking 


Lynda Carson, at right, was long familiar with picket signs and other traditional tools 


of the activist. The Internet gave new speed and far wider reach to her organizing. 


other options that are available. And one 
can access the Internet to find out about 
happenings that the capitalist-controlled 
press and television will not publish. 

Recently, Street Spirit reporter Lynda 
Carson spent several hours showing me 
some of the many things she manages to 
do with her old, slow, Macintosh comput- 
er. Computers in the public libraries gen- 
erally allow only a limited time for each 
user; but they’re very fast, so once you get 
the hang of it, you can get a lot done. 

As a Start, get on the Internet and search 
for www.indymedia.org and a whole new 
world opens up. You find a listing of news 
stories from all over the world reported on 
by activists not controlled by the companies 
that run the corporate media. Click on a 
headline that interests you and get the full 
story, then write and post your own com- 
ments on it — and all within a few minutes. 

Lynda regularly uses these Independent 
Media Centers, known as “Indy Media,” to 
put out information on issues of importance 
to poor people, such as threats of cutbacks 
in housing, health care and food programs. 
She posts her articles locally, posts rally 
notices in the calendar section, and at times 
posts her news stories all across the nation 
through the different local Indy Media web- 
sites freely available to anyone. 

News items on Indy Media are more 
than likely written by observers right on the 
scene who are telling it like it is; and often, 
there is more detailed information that is 
not shown in the commercial media. Of 
course, it is possible to get wrong or 
skewed information on Indy Media too, but 
there are checks and balances. 

Liam O’ Donoghue is part of the collec- 
tive that runs the Indy Media site for the 
San Francisco Bay Area, Indy Bay as it’s 
known. It receives pictures and poetry as 
well as articles. Liam explains that people 
are free to post on the website, “but then 
editors for the website usually look at it, 
they try to look at everything.” While Indy 


place, with spiritual aspects of the sacred, 
iconic, everyday actions performed 
unselfishly. Altruism is man’s contempla- 
tion of existence, which reaches into the 
integrative consciousness that is identifi- 
able with the viewer. The integrative con- 
sciousness is how the viewer’s existence 
is linked to human existence. 

In every work, I include the magical, 
the mythical and the sacred: There is 


something sacred about helping another’s — 


dignity. My paintings emphasize selfless 
giving, with two figures, shown or 
implied, engaged in benevolent actions, 
painted in a contemplative state, absorb- 


Media sites practice free speech, they will 
block things like racist or sexist or disre- 
spectful language or name calling, 

Besides using the Internet to get and 
send information, access to a computer for 
people who are homeless or just too poor to 
afford one has other advantages. Mark 
Creekwater, a Berkeley resident who has 
been houseless for many years, keeps in 


‘touch with family and a vast network of 


friends by means of e-mail. Both Yahoo 
and Hotmail offer free e-mail, he explains. 
Mark frequently goes on long walks; 
he has even walked across the country 
several times and has just embarked on 
another cross-country peace walk. 


Everywhere he goes, he stops in public’ 


libraries to send and receive e-mails. He 
also uses the computers to print out his 


articles and poems — some of which have 


been published in Street Spirit. 

The Internet can also be a powerful 
organizing tool. Protesting an injustice or 
bringing about change has always meant 
calling out masses of people to demonstrate 


for the. cause. Organizers must notify peo-. 


ple, make and distribute posters and flyers, 
and contact the media. It’s all a lot easier 
than it used to be, once you know how. 
Lynda Carson knows how. Over the 
years, she has learned how to write press 


_ releases and make flyers. Then, “it was up 


to me to figure out how to find some 600 
fax numbers” for various press outlets; 
she recalls. She has fax numbers for all 
sorts of media outlets, for organizations 
and for specific groups of people. — 

-“Say I'm helping a group set up an 
event,” she explains. “I want to quickly let 
everybody know we’re having an event at 
City Hall to protest certain issues. Pll put 
together a flyer and/or a press release, fax 
it out all over the Bay Area.” 

It does take time because she doesn’t 
have any kind of high-speed system. “I can 
sit here and get something to over 200 orga- 
nizations in one night. I program the com- 


ing the viewer in that contemplation. In 
poetic succession, figures progress in the 
acts of bestowing and receiving. 

The light of caring for humanity is 


directing social harmony through trust. 


The emotive meaning is like an interwo- 
ven tapestry, all working together, and all 
dependent on selflessness. 

In my figurative works, I paint expres- 
sionistically, like Lucian Freud (Sigmund 
Freud’s grandson), using strong bravura 
and impasto brush strokes. My abstract, 
expressive works draw viewers into the 
paintings through dynamic compositions 
and by projecting the image into the view- 


puter, sit and watch a movie, and it chugs 
away. And if the computer crashes, I just 
start it up all over again.” 
Lynda also has search programs to col- 
lect and organize information, and it’s sur- 
prising how much is out there for someone 
persistent enough to ferret it out. She gives 
an example. “Let’s say in February the 
Bush administration submits the budget 
proposal for fiscal year 2007. I'll pick 
through that whole budget for the HUD 
budget. I may also want to see the budget 
of the Agricultural Department because 


- that covers food stamps and other housing 


programs like rural housing. So every year 
when the budgets are released, what I’Il do 
is put them into a PDF file.” 

Her system is set up to regularly capture 


the latest information from many sources 


on a set of topics that she is interested in, 
and put that information into something like 
an electronic filing cabinet. 

Lynda explains that she is “just one indi- © 
vidual” who has learned how to use her 
computer to research and mobilize on cru- 
cial issues. She is “an activist who discov- 
ered many different ways online to be able 
to focus on the issues I’m concerned about 
— how to dig up the information, how to 
find the newspaper articles, how to find the 
budget or proposals to slash or expand these 
budgets, then how to get that information 
out in a focused way that people can look at 
it and make sense. And I post it all over the 
country and at times in England, sometimes 
Australia and sometimes South Africa. 

“T started out organizing by making 
fliers to educate people about issues of 
importance to me, and I used to hand 
them out around apartment buildings, or 
post them on telephone poles or under the 
windshield wipers of cars in certain areas. 
If I had twenty bucks a month to spare to 
Xerox the fliers I felt lucky. Then I got 
my first fax machine, and would also fax 
out the fliers to organizations and the 
media as I started collecting fax numbers. 

“When I got my first old Mac comput- 
er that no one else wanted anymore, I fig- 
ured out how to use old viable programs 
that helped get my message out to TV, 
radio, and newspapers. I collected several 
thousand e-mail addresses to send out 
information to. organizations, politicians 
and other activists. Eventually, I started to 
write my own stories for publication 
locally and the Indy Media became a big 
part of the process to-get my articles out 
all across the nation on the Internet. 

“Tve been able to get my message out 
to millions. of people through the years, 
and have helped many others to get their 
message out to the public. Being disabled, 
and spending most of my days alone in 
solitude, it has been a big surprise to learn 
that I could find a way to help out and 
support others through the organizing 
skills that I have developed.” 

The lesson is here for all of us. It’s a 


_ small world after all, and we need not feel - 


like isolated individuals. We have at our 
fingertips the means to inform ourselves, 
communicate, and act together to bring 
about change. 


er’s space. I have experimented with the 
refractive effects of metallic paint to- 
emphasize the immediate impression of a 
moment in time. With the materials I use, 
I emphasize the content of transitory light 
effects of Neo-Impressionism. Canvas 
symbolizes the need for clothing and the 
wood frame for shelter. 

Every human has basic needs to sustain 
life, and those are clothing, food, sleep 
and shelter. This series of paintings por- 
trays a community spirit, which is the nar- 
rative action of the mythical moment of 
simple acts of generosity taking place. 
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Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


On Writing and Writers 


1. Aman would do well to carry a pencil in 
his pocket and write down the thoughts of 
the moment. Those that come unsought are 


* commonly the most valuable and should be 


secured because they seldom return. 
FRANCIS BACON (English philosopher, 1561- 


- 1626), quoted in Wisdom, vol. 38, 1962 


2. It is by sitting down to write every 
morning that one becomes a writer. 
GERALD BRENAN (English writer), “Writing,” 
Thoughts in a Dry Season: A Miscellany, 1978 


3. The nobility of our calling will always 


- be rooted in two commitments difficult to 


observe: refusal to lie about what we 
know, and resistance to oppression. 


ALBERT CAMUS (French writer), Nobel Prize 
acceptance address, Stockholm, December 1957 


4. To me, the greatest pleasure in writing is 
not what it’s about, but the inner music 
that words make. 


‘TRUMAN CAPOTE (writer), quoted in McCall’s, 
November 1967 


5. Better to write for yourself and have no 
public than to write for the public and have 
no self. 
CYRIL CONNOLLY (English writer), quoted in 
“Miscellany: Last Words,” New Statesman (British 
magazine), 25 February 1933 

6. My first notebook was a Big Five tablet, 
given to me [at age five] by my mother 
with the sensible suggestion that I stop 
whining and learn to amuse myself by 
writing down my thoughts. 

JOAN DIDION (writer), “On Keeping a Notebook,” 
1966, Slouching Towards Bethlehem, 1969 

7. Writing should be the settlement of dew 
onthe leaf. . ee es 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), journal, 
1845 


8. Let the reader find that he cannot afford to - 


omit any line of your writing because you 
have omitted every word that he can spare. 


9. The good writer seems to be writing 
about himself, but has his eye always on 


that thread of the Universe which runs 


through himself and all things. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, journal, 1867? 


10. The writer’s only responsibility is to 
his art. He will be completely ruthless if he 
is a good one. He has a dream. It anguishes 
him so much he must get rid of it. He has 
no peace until then. Everything goes by the 
board: honor, pride, decency, security, hap- 
piness, all, to get the book written. 
WILLIAM FAULKNER (writer), Jean Stein vanden 


Heuvel interview, 1956, published in Malcolm 
Cowley, editor, Writers at Work: First Series, 1958 


11. L aim to give to those who read me 
strength, joy, courage, defiance, and per- 
spicacity — but I take care above all not to 
give them directions, for I feel that they 
can and must find them by themselves. I 


was about to say: in themselves. 

ANDRE GIDE (French writer), “Portraits and 
Aphorisms: Characters,” 1931, Pretexts: Reflections on 
Literature and Morality, edited by Justin O’ Brien, 1959 


12. The most essential gift for a good 
writer is a built-in, shock-proof, shit detec- 
tor. This is the writer’s radar and all grea 


writers have had it. 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY (writer), George Plimpton 
interview, 1958?, published in Plimpton, editor, 
Writers at Work: Second Series, 1963 


13. Ignore authors who shout at you. 


HOLBROOK JACKSON (English writer), Maxims of 


Books and Reading, 1934 


14. Read over your compositions, and 
wherever you meet with a passage which 
you think is particularly fine, strike it out. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON (English writer and lexicogra- 
pher), recalling a college tutor’s dictum, 30 April 
1773, quoted in James Boswell, The Life of Samuel 
Johnson, 1791 


15. Write straight into the emotional center 
of things. Write toward vulnerability. Don’t 
worry about appearing sentimental. Worry 
about being unavailable; worry about being 
absent or fraudulent. Risk being unliked. 
Tell the truth as you understand it. If you’re 
a writer, you have a moral obligation to do 
this. And it is a revolutionary act — truth is 
always subversive. 


Anne Lamott (writer), Bird by Bird: Some 
Instructions on Writing and Life, 1995 


16. The rich nation confers its richest 
rewards on those writers who can preserve 
the illusions of innocence. 

LEWIS H. LAPHAM (writer and editor), Money and 
Class in America: Notes and Observations on the 
Civil Religion, 1988 

17: I still have the manuscript [of The 
Wrench): typed straight out with hardly a 
correction. It seemed very easy to write it 
that way.... It really felt as though I was 
recording with a tape recorder what some- 
one else was telling me out loud. 
PRIMO LEVI (Italian writer and chemist), Giuseppe 
Grassano interview, 1979, The Voice of Memory: 


Interviews 1961-1987, edited by Marco Belpoliti and 
Robert Gordon, 2001 


18. Writing is the calisthenics of the brain. 
DAVID McCULLOUGH (historian), television inter- 
view, C-SPAN2, 24 September 2005 


19. The essence of a sound style is that it 
cannot be reduced to rules — that it is a 
living and breathing thing, with something 


_ of the devilish in it — that it fits its propri- 


etor tightly and ever so loosely, as his skin 


fits him. 

H. L. MENCKEN (journalist), “The Fringes of 
Lovely Letters: Literature and the Schoolma’m,” 
Prejudices: Fifth Series, 1926 


20. I’m always looking for the author who 


can lift me out of myself. 
HENRY MILLER (writer), George Wickes interview, 
1961, published in George Plimpton, editor, Writers 


_ at Work: Second Series, 1963 


21. Writing, like life itself, is a voyage of 
discovery. 
HENRY MILLER, interview, Playboy, 1968 


22. What I offer [in my writings] is not my 
teaching, but my study; not a lesson for 
others, but for myself. 

MONTAIGNE (French writer, 1533-1592), The 


Autobiography of Michel de Montaigne, edited by 
Marvin Lowenthal, 1935 : 


23. The problem is to teach ourselves to 
think, and the writing will take care of itself. 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY (writer), Inward Ho! 1923 


24. Why write 
when you can dance? 


PABLO NERUDA (Chilean writer, 1904-1973), The 
Book of Questions, translated by William O’Daly, 1991 


25. Avoid the kind of pompous language. 


used by people you’d like to punch in the 
nose. 

PATRICIA T. O’>CONNER (writer), Words Fail Me: 
What Everyone Who Writes Should Know About 
Writing, 1999 


26. One can often be in doubt about the 
effect of a word or a phrase, and one needs 
rules that one can rely on when instinct 
fails. I think the following rules will cover 
most cases: — 
i. Never use a metaphor, simile or other 
figure of speech which you are used to 
seeing in print. _ 
ii. Never use a long word where a short 
one will do. 
ii. If it is possible to cut a word out, 
always cut it out. ; 
iv. Never use the passive where you can 
use the active. 
v. Never use a foreign phrase, a scientific 
word or a jargon word it you can think of 
any everyday English equivalent. 


The good writer seems to be writing about himself, but has 
his eye always on that thread of the Universe which runs 
through himself and all things. — Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Risk being unliked. Tell the truth as you understand it. If 
you’re a writer, you have a moral obligation to do this. And it is 
a revolutionary act — truth is always subversive. — Anne Lamott 


The nobility of our calling will always be rooted in two com- 
mitments difficult to observe: refusal to lie about what we 
know, and resistance to oppression. — Albert Camus 


vi. Break any of these rules sooner than _ ing our many grievous faults and failures, 

say anything outright barbarous. : _ with dredging up to the light our dark and 
GEORGE ORWELL (English writer), “Politics and dangerous dreams for the purpose of 
the English Language” (essay), April 1946 improvement. Furthermore, the writer is 
27. I have made this letter longer thanusual delegated to declare and to celebrate man’s 
because I lack the time to make it short. proven capacity for greatness of heart and 
BLAISE PASCAL (French theologian and mathe- spirit — for gallantry in defeat, for 
matician), Lettres provinciales, 1657 courage, compassion and love. 


JOHN STEINBECK (writer), Nobel Prize acceptance 


28. What task in life could I have per- address ‘StockHolmn Wecorber 1062 


formed nobler than this, to write what is of Pe a 
great service to mankind and to bring the 37: [Writing is] the only thing that, when 
nature of things into the light for all to see? 1m doing it, I don’t feel I should really be <a) 


PLATO (Greek philosopher, 4272-347 B.C.), doing something else. 
Epistles, translated by John Harward, 1932 GLORIA STEINEM (writer and women’s rights 


: eos activist), Mirium Berkley interview, Publishers 
29. You ask me why I spend my life writing? Weekly, 12 August 1983 


Do I find entertainment? 

Is it worthwhile? 

Above all, does it pay? 

If not, then, is there a reason? 
I write only because 

There is a voice within me 
That will not be still. 


SYLVIA PLATH (poet and writer, 1932-1963), unti- : ; oo 
tled, 1948, quoted in the introduction to Letters 39. You always find things you didn’t 


Home: Correspondence 1950-1963, edited by Amelia know you were going to say, and that is the 
Schober Plath, 1975 adventure of writing. 


30. More writers fail from lack of character JOHN UPDIKE (writer), interview with the author, 
than tromviack o f intelligence published in Naim Attallah, Singular Encounters, 1990 


EZRA POUND (poet), ABC of Reading, 1934 


38. When I went to school, they told me 

_ literature was a rope I must use to climb _ 
out of the dark well of unknowing. Writers 
are the knots on the rope. 
JENNIFER STONE (Berkeley writer and KPFA radio 


commentator), “Life Styles of the Wise and 
Feminist,” Before Columbus Review, Winter 1993 


40. A writer can do nothing for men more 


31. Each man carries within him the soul "€Cessary, satisfying, than just simply to 
of a poet who died young. reveal to them the infinite possibilities of 


CHARLES-AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUVE (French their own souls. | 
writer), Critiques et portraits littéraires, 1836-1839 | WALT WHITMAN (poet), remark to the author, 21 
: November 1888, quoted in Horace Traubel, Walt 
Whitman’s Camden Conversations, edited by Walter 
Teller, 1973 


32. Writers should use common words to 
say uncommon things.... 

A writer should never be brief at the 
expense of being clear... 

He who writes carelessly confesses... 
that he does not attach much importance to put that’s not howitis. 
his own thoughts... WALT WHITMAN, remark to the author, 4 May 

Nothing is more difficult than to 1889, quoted in Horace Traubel, Walt Whitman’s 
express deep things in such a way that Camden Conversations, 1973 


everyone must necessarily grasp them. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER (German philosopher), 
“The Art of Literature: On Style,” Essays of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, translated by T. Bailey Saunders, 1851 


41. I have had people say to me: “Walt, 
you write as if it was no effort whatever for 
you to do so.” That may be how it looks 


42. Writing came easy — it would only get 
hard when I got better at it. 

GARRY WILLS (writer and historian), Confessions 
of a Conservative, 1979 

33. “Fool!” said my Muse to me, “look in 
thy heart, and write.” 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY (English poet, 1554-1586), 
Astrophel and Stella, 1595 


43. Write as though there were left in the 
world only one drop of ink, and you had it. 


44. Many a good line might well have been 
lost forever had not some plagiarist given 
it currency. 


34. Writing a column is easy. I just sit 
down at the typewriter, open a vein and 
bleed it out. 

WALTER “RED” SMITH (sportswriter), quoted in 


Pete Axthelm, “The Master’s Touch,” Newsweek, 17 
May 1976 


45. A single word is worth a thousand pic- 
tures — if it’s the right word. 


FR RK OB OK 6 RK RK EK 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary. His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the 
Internet every month, consists of 30-35 quotes 
and original thoughts, mostly about current 
36. The ancient commission of the writer _eyents. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” list- 
has not changed. He is charged with expos- serve, send Ifrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 


35. Writing is the continuation of politics 


by other means. 
PHILIPPE SOLLERS (French writer), “Ecriture et 
Révolution,” Tel Quel: Théorie d’Ensemble, 1968 
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Urban Removal Hits Hard in the Bayview 


from page two 


Bayview is all indirect,” Shaw said. “If 


you’ve got an affordable place, rental 
housing, and next door they start building 
luxury upscale condominiums, what do 
you think is going to happen to you? They 
will build so much upscale housing that 
they will put pressure on the existing 
rental stock, and even if they don’t evict 
anybody, when people move, they will be 
replaced by much higher-paying people 
because the neighborhood has changed.” 

Activist Terrie Frye said that the 
Redevelopment Agency (RDA) “must 
think that we are all too stupid to realize 
that they do not need to use eminent 
domain when the area is almost sure to be 
rezoned, and they can also claim that it’s 
part of the blight in ue area for whatever 
they want to take over.” 

Frye challenged the whole process of 
identifying blighted areas. “Speaking of 
blight,” she said, “the $5 million-plus that 
the RDA spent to research this project 
could have easily been used in some way 
to help the property owners fix up their 
homes to avoid blighted conditions. But 
this doesn’t seem to fit in with the RDA’s 
plans — they need the blighted conditions 
to condemn PEOpetty so they can go on 
with their project.” 

Lennar Corporation has already begun a 
market-rate housing project at Hunter’s 
Point Shipyard, and instead of building a 
mall at Candlestick Point, the corporation 
will erect thousands of units of market-rate 
housing there. With average median 
incomes lower than citywide, few in 
Hunter’s Point can afford such dwellings. 

“It’s classic gentrification,” said Shaw. 
“It’s just, “We are going to change this 
neighborhood and make it very upscale, 
and then no one has to be evicted with a 


- 30-day notice. Units become vacant, and 


different people are attracted to the neigh- 
borhood to move in. That’s the best-case 
scenario. It’s a grim picture.” 

Bayview residents are witnessing the 
threat of eminent domain. Mary Ratcliff, | 
editor of the Bay View newspaper, noted 
that a standard California practice is to 
use eminent domain as a club over peo- 
ple’s heads. She reports that real estate 
agents are calling elderly people, phoning 
one block of 70- to 80-year-old widows 
several times a day, saying, “You can’t 
care for your property, so you better sell.” 

Mary states that black men in Hunter’s 
View on the hill above the PGE plant 
have been arrested and jailed, leaving 
women and children vulnerable, without 
legal recourse, to Sheriff Department’s 
unannounced evictions. 

Both Ratcliff and Shaw wondered what 
was driving the “need for speed:” 

Mayor Newsom and District 10 
Supervisor Sophie Maxwell signed a letter 
supporting the Redevelopment Agency’s 
plan to take most of Bayview Hunters Point 
as Project Areas A and B. Angry Bayview 
residents say they plan to vote out Maxwell. 
Marie Harrison, Bay View columnist and 
Greenaction organizer, has set up a cam- 
paign office and will run against Maxwell 
in the November elections. 

Activists Francisco Da Costa and 
Espanola Jackson presented a resolution to 
halt the RDA’s assault on Bayview land. 
The Coalition for San Francisco 
Neighborhoods unanimously passed it. 
Until the proposal is taken before the Board 
of Supervisors in about a month, the pro- 
posed Project Areas are not a fait accompli. 

INTEGRAL PART OF SAN FRANCISCO 

It is a media-created illusion that the 
Bayview is dangerous and geographically 
separated from San Francisco “proper.” 
This psychological distortion keeps San 
Franciscans away. 

A white homeowner named Sandy, pre- 
sent at the March 6 hearing, has lived on 


Newcomb and Third for 20 years. She said 


the neglected Bayview is considered to be 
“the lost part of the city. Nobody wants to 
go there. I’m a woman, and I have lived 
here 20 years. I feel perfectly safe.” 

Three important dynamics, geographic, 
ecological and political, show that the 
Bayview is one with San Franciso: 

1. It is contained within the City’s very 
small seven-square mile area. 

2. Myriad pollutants dumped into its soil, 
air and water affect all San Franciscans. 

3. The Redevelopment Agency’s threat 
of gentrification by market-rate housing 
and eminent domain threatens every San 
Francisco neighborhood with mass dis- 
placement. Housing activists agree that 
the Mission, the Castro, the Haight, the 
Sunset, and Richmond could be next. 

ON THE BLIGHT TOUR 

In our search for blight, Willie Ratcliff 
drives south down Third and Bayshore 
from the UCSF Mission Bay complex to 
the San Mateo line, then doubles north, 
then heads east to the Bay to a bluff above 
Hunters Point with fabulous city views, 
two power plants, and a sewage treatment 
facility. We then travel through the 
Hunters Point toxified parcels; west 
across Third, then east back to the Bay 
View newspaper office at 3rd and Palou. 

The Bayview is composed of two-main 
hills and the flats. Third Street splits the 
community and joins Bayshore going 
south. The southernmost neighborhood at 
the San Mateo line is “Little Hollywood.” 


Driving back, the next community north is ° 


Bayview Hills. Continuing north to the flats 
called Double Rock, houses are nestled 


between two hills, and Housing Authority 


projects sit in the flats. On the other hill, 
Hunter’s Point Hill, public housing spans 
the block across the street from beautiful 
dwellings and cooperative housing. 

According to Mary Ratcliff, UCSF is 
reported to-have approached Bayview 
developers about housing newly hired 
biotechies. Willie termed Mission Bay, 
site of stem cell research, “slightly toxic.” 

South of the Cesar Chavez line, driving 
along. the light rail tracks, to our left 
hunch squat $110-million maintenance 
buildings, offices and car service barns. 
The rail, built to Visitacion Valley, with 
extensions planned to City College and 
the airport, would transport Mission Bay 
scientists to Bayview market-rate housing. 

“In a 600-million-dollar light rail pro- 
ject,” Willie Ratcliff grumbles, “they’re 
promising us all these jobs. We got noth- 
ing out of this deal but dust.” 

At the RDA hearing on March 6, an 
apprentice with Local 22, Carpentry and 
Jointers Union in the Bayview, asserted, 
“Redevelopment is absolutely out of the 
question. The people ‘here don’t want this. 
Whatever carrots they throw out, like 
jobs, it’s not going to happen.” 

The union apprentice said she foresees 
young people of color, traditionally exclud- 
ed, conducting undignified hustles to land 
exploitative jobs handling hazardous waste 
and cancerous material at a Superfund site 
“so contaminated that the federal govern- 
ment has to address it for its nuclear waste 
materials. It’s oftentimes tied to militarism 
because of the testing and development that 
was done with weapons.” Trainees are 
expected to be grateful for potentially dead- 
ly low-wage jobs. 

We cross Marin Street and Islais Creek 
Bridge past Bayview Plaza and India Basin 
Industrial Park, already a redevelopment 
area. We pass <attractive shopping centers 
and banks. At Hudson Street, St. John 
Missionary Baptist Church, “one of the 
largest black churches,” sits to the east. 

“Third Street is black-owned,” Willie 
informs me. “They wouldn’t put money for 
the property owners up and down Third that 

are going to suffer while everybody bene- 
fits. All they had to do was ask the 


_ on the hill,” Ratcliff says, 


Department of Transportation for money, 
but they didn’t ask ‘cause they want to push 
you out.” Blight could be erased with the 
loans which redlining prevents. 

A contractor for years, Willie Ratcliff 


is the president of Liberty Builders, Inc. 


He shows me a block from Newcomb to 
Oakdale he wants to develop into shops, 
and affordable and market-rate housing. 

“That’s us doing it,” he says. These jobs 
are “for our people. We are in control.” By 
contrast, the S.F. RDA, he insists, merely 
“wants to get your Soul out.” 

We pass his Bay View newspaper 
office farther south at Palou and Third. 
The Bay View office is in a pleasant-look- 


ing, neatly painted building that was lov- 


ingly restored by Willie Ratcliff, with 
help from many people in the community. 

“See all the blight!” Willie says. He 
laughs repeatedly at this absurd misrepre- 
sentation of the Bayview during our tour. 

“They don’t have to give a definition,” 
he says. “All a city needs to do to create or 
expand a redevelopment area is to declare it 
blighted.” This is easily done. State law is 
so vague that almost anything can be desig- 
nated as “blight.” “I can go into any neigh- 
borhood and find one house that needs fix- 
ing up,” Ratcliff says. “Rich people have 
more money to fix up their houses.” 

We pass Williams and Van Dyke, dri- 
ving straight down Third past a sign for 
Monster Park, The Monte Carlo, a “good 
eating place,” and.a pleasant-looking, 
affordable Senior Citizen Center. 

At Bancroft, we drive by the old, red- 


brick Coca Cola Bottling Plant. A million- 
dollar condominium project, approved by - 


the S.F. Planning Department, is under 
way “to put 375 market-rate units in 
there,” says Ratcliff. “No low or moderate 
units, period. That’s the kind of ae 
they li do for rich people.” 

We head up to the Bayview hills. “Up 
“the Housing 
Authority is doing the same thing — 
evicting people.” 

Driving. up from-Double Rock to 
Bayview Hills, we pass rows of houses 
like those in the upper Haight. “Look at 
these views!” he says. “These houses are 
owned by the little old ladies who are 
being harassed. Most houses are paid for. 
They’ ve got money in the bank. 

“The biggest thing in most people’s 
lives (is) whether they own a home or not. 
If there is a little blight, just stop the 
redlining and not loaning people money, 
and they’ ll fix their own blight.” - 

Eva Smith, an 84-year-old Bayview 
Hunter’s Point resident, spoke at the 
March 6 hearing. She moved to the 
Bayview in 1959, working San Francisco 
General Hospital’s midnight shift. 

Eva testified, “A bunch of us old ladies 
— young women then — four or five of 
us, worked on them hills out there. We 
met at 8 o’clock in the morning, sat there 
and drank coffee. We planned and 
planned. All we wanted was a chance to 
show you that we could work and we 
could provide for that community. 

“If you redevelop, what will happen to 
old people like me? Would you throw us 
out? Or would you give us (money) so we 
could fix our homes up? And what will 


_ happen to our young people, the offspring © 


of some of these old women who have 

worked so hard? Black people have built 

this country. All we need is a little help.” 
POLICE INTIMIDATION 

Willie Ratcliff observes, ““There’s a lot 
of intimidation and fear, because you got 
the police department running around 
using this 911 stuff to get in people’s 
houses. They can claim you called 911. 
Then they go and pet the Stitt out of you 
if you let them in.’ 

At Jamestown and Jennings, Willie 
points out mesh gates over doors. “Folks 
used to keep their doors unlocked.” No 
jobs causes crime. 

“The cops are up here like flies messing 


with people and running them off,’ he says. 
“They want this hill, too. They are doing it — 
in all the public housing around here.” 

Driving Bayshore Blvd, Willie looks 
up to Little Hollywood’s hills, calling the 
views “gorgeous.” At Visitacion Street, he 
recites Bayview racial groups’ percent- 
ages: 91 percent people of color, includ- 
ing Chinese; Latinos; Samoans, with 40 - 
percent African-Americans, while 9 per- 
cent of area residents are white. 

At Hollister, he observes that if the 
redevelopment plan goes through, “the 
whole character of San Francisco will be 
changed — all rich white people.” 

At Fitzgerald, he muses on San 
Francisco’s economic racism and 
hypocrisy. “San Francisco tries to put on a 
liberal face, but economically it’s a lie.” 


ENVIRONMENTAL RACISM 


We drive over the hill toward the ship- 
yard. Driving toward Precision Transport, 


_a large shipyard warehouse, we pass artist 


studios. Precision Transport is a gray, cor- 
rugated storage building. Three brothers 
who leased this building across from 
Parcel E died from cancer. One was in 
business with Willie. A nearby Lennar 
sign brays: “We believe in safety.” 

Parcel E, down on the flat, is the most 
polluted area, and it’s where they dumped © 
everything, including radioactive carcass- 


‘es, during atomic research. They sand- 


blasted and scraped paint into the Bay off 
ships near atomic bomb blasts. During — 
clean-up, they discovered “black gold” 
shining in sand, and, along with radioac- 
tive dials, they covered it up. 

They dumped everything from other 
bases because “no one in,a white neigh- 
borhood would want it,” Ratcliff says. 
“All over this country, you find pollution 
in poor areas, usually black and Latino.” 

Parcel E is a badly polluted, 46-acre 
landfill, part of which was capped. “It 
caught fire; wouldn’t go out, burned for 
almost a year; with methane coming out 


. the sides,” Ratcliff recalls. Over the hill, 


they installed a device to trap gas, but 
large amounts continued to escape and - 
“other polluted things caught a ride” on it. 

“In the summer, the ground sponta- 


- neously combusted into smoke and flames 


99 


like Texas grass fires,” according to 
Ratcliff. Bayview and City fire depart- 
ments would “jump out here,” but no 
press showed up to cover. the story. 

Ratcliff said, “Radiation comes up 
from the soil. You’re right on it. They had 
22,000 people working there, where it is 
all fenced off because it is contaminat 

Despite this, Lennar plans to build 1,700 
houses, and is building on and near it right 
now. “They are bad as Halliburton,” 
Ratcliff says, charging that Lennar devel- 
oped toxic dump sites in Florida. 

On Parcel A, abutting Parcel E, Lennar 
is building market-rate housing with a few 
affordable units. The RDA reaps 60 per- 
cent of the proceeds, Lennar 40 percent. 

Thoroughly depressed by the environ- 
mental racism and classism implicit in 
Lennar’s toxic-site construction, com- 


bined with the vile treatment of project 


dwellers by predatory social agencies, we 
returned to the massive Sewage Treatment 
Plant, which “handles 80 percent of all 
solid waste and San Francisco runoff.” 

From this site on rainy days, San — 
Francisco sewage floats through Bayview 
streets, running into the Bay. Ratcliff sug- 
gested that, instead of toxifying Bay Area 
water, the wealthy near the Presidio might — 
share the burden of piping this stuff the 
opposite direction into the sea. 

We drove to the Bay View newspaper 
offices, welcomed by Mary Ratcliff smil- 
ing out the window. As I cleared my head 
by breathing oxygen from the tree leaves 
framing the office door, I realized the 
Bayview’s only blight was inflicted on an 
innocent community by corporate inter- 
ests and military polluters. 
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Building Stronger Unions on the Border 


from page five 


tried to do was undone by higher leaders 
of the union, who made secret agreements 
with the company. 


So they formed an‘independent union, - 


and left the old one. Under Mexican law, 
they had to get their union registered by 
the government. They filed the paperwork 
with the local Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board, but the agency denied 
the registration. This case is still not 
resolved. In fact, after appealing within 
the Mexican legal system, they filed a 
complaint with the International Labor 
Organization, accusing the Mexican gov- 
ernment of failing to guarantee its citizens 
the right of freedom of association. 


David: What happened to the workers 
involved in that effort? 

Julia: Some of the leaders were fired, 
but others continued the organizing work. 
That’s really the key to maintaining a 
movement with an organized rank-and- 
file base. When the company fires some 
leaders, other leaders emerge and keep 
going. Today there are hundreds of work- 
ers involved in this movement. 


What they went through is a logical 


evolution, and you can see it develop in 
many factories. First workers begin to 
make changes in their individual lives and 
_ in their individual conflicts. They begin to 
organize and act together along the same 
assembly line, and then at a plant-wide 
level. Ultimately; because they want more 
say and control, they try to find a union 
structure that represents them. 


David: The story you’re telling here is 
_very similar to many others: Workers 
can’t get their independent unions recog- 
nized, and get fired as a result of their 
efforts. I'm sure you could name a lot of 
different plants where the same thing has 
happened. At Sony, in Nuevo Laredo, peo- 
ple were actually beaten up in front of the 
_ factory. It happened at Custom and Auto 
Trim, at the Han Young plant in Tijuana, 
and at the Duro Bag Co. in Rio Bravo. 
But NAFTA had a labor side agreement 
that was supposed to guarantee labor 
rights in Mexico, so that this wouldn’t 
take place. What about it? Was the 
NAFTA labor side agreement useful to 
workers? Could they use it to stop the 
kind of violations you’re describing at 
Alcoa Fujikura? 
Julia: No. The labor side agreement 
supposedly protects the principle of free- 


dom of. association, the issue here. But it’s 
obvious that this labor side agreement 
hasn’t forced anybody to take responsibil- 
ity. Complaints are filed, and after a long 
process, the only thing that comes is a rec- 
ommendation which never translates into 
actual enforcement. It’s not an effective 
guarantee of anyone’s rights. 


David: If that’s the case, is there any 
form of labor protection that can be 
incorporated into agreements like 
NAFTA, that would guarantee workers 
rights? Or do you think that workers have 
to guarantee their labor rights in some 
other way? 

Julia: I think both are possible. 
NAFTA could be renegotiated to include 
effective and obligatory measures to 
enforce workers’ rights. Holding transna- 
tional corporations accountable for com- 
plying with the law would be helpful to 
workers. At the same time, even if you 
have such protections as part of trade 
agreements, organizing workers at the 
grassroots level, forming workers’ organi- 
zations, is vital. Otherwise, we can’t 
enforce any rights recognized by those 
agreements. — 


David: What about support from 
unions on the other side of the border? I 
know that CFO has relationships with 
U.S. unions. Do they help guarantee labor 
rights on the border? 

Julia: We’ve been creating alliances 
with some U.S. labor unions because 
we’re working for the same companies, 
and we need to connect our struggles 
across the border. At the same time, we 
want these relationships to respect the 
autonomy of our own organizing style and 
our own work. Right now, what’s most 
important to us is developing a greater 
level of commitment to Mexican workers 
among U.S. unions. 


David: What about the Mexican labor 
movement? Is it going to become more 
effective and responsive to border work- 
CIS as 

Julia: I think so. When workers take 
control of their lives, they can make great 
changes. That’s our hope. Ultimately we 
want an independent labor movement in 
the maquiladoras. Genuine unionism is 
the best hope for our families and our 
future. And we’ve been able to build 
important alliances with other unions and 
movements within Mexico. 

We share common objectives with 


formed at the Alcoa factory in Puebla, 


unions like the Authentic Labor Front 
(FAT), and with the independent union 
called Alcoa Puebla. This union was 


with the help of the independent union 
at the Volkswagen plant there. Some 
groups of miners are part of this net- 
work also. All these organizations are 
looking for ways to support maquilado- 
ra workers more effectively. We also 
have an agreement with the National 
Union of Workers, Mexico’s large, new 
progressive labor federation. It’s vital 
for Mexican workers to form a common 
front, and work together to revitalize our 
labor movement. .- 


David: There are a number of other 
maquiladora worker organizing pro- 
jects along the border in different cities. 
There is one in Tijuana, CITTAC, and 
another one in Torreon, Enlace or 
Sedepac. The Coalition for Justice in 
the Maquiladoras includes many of 
these. Do you foresee any efforts to try 
and bring these groups together, to cre- 
ate an umbrella under’ which 
maquiladora workers can organize in 
different cities all along the border? 

Julia: All of these organizations 
have the same objective. They’re look- 
ing for social justice, justice for work- 
ers. We find different ways to work, but 
we are seeking the same goals, the same 
justice. This process has its ups and 
downs. We win sometimes, we lose 
other times. The challenge we all face is 
to be consistent, so that when workers 
organize there is a movement to help 
them. Sometimes when there’s a bunch 
of firings, the organization falls apart. 
The hard thing is to build organizations 
that can survive these blows. 


. David: What can an ordinary worker 

in the U.S. do to be part of this? 
Julia: The first thing workers can do is 
organize themselves and fight for their 
own jobs where they.are. This is the first 
step towards building international soli- 
darity. For the companies, there are sim- 
ply no borders anymore, or barriers to the 
movement of capital. We need to take a 
lesson from their mentality, and build the 
same borderless solidarity and support for 
one another. If workers in the U.S. under- 
stand that Mexican workers face huge 


economic difficulties when they try to. 


organize themselves, they can contribute 
economic support. Mexican organizations 
don’t have the same capacity as organiza- 
tions in the United States. 

Supporting Mexican workers in the 


The Deportation Blues 
by Jack Hirschman 


I went to many countries 
throughout the Americas 
and told the people there 
what we wanted to do. 


“‘We want to deport Bush 
and his top henchmen!” 
But every one of those lands 
absolutely refused. 


“We’re not a garbage dump,” 
they said, “‘Nor a gangster refuge. 
Those guys and that Rice have 
War & Death in their eyes 


and they’ll stink up our streets 

so that even our dogs will wonder: 
what kind of turds have come down, 
what sort of new dog-flu?”’ 


“Listen,” they continued, “that gang 
has made it so that when our poor 
are forced to flee the poverty 

their corporations have cooked up, 


we face death at their borders 
or, if caught, deportation. 
Instead of being welcomed into 
their nation, given passports, 


allowed to come and go like 

any ordinary hermana y hermano, 
we have to live and work like 
criminals for slave-labor wages 


with deportation over our heads. 
And they’re always tightening 
the screws, even on these Blues, 
so until they come to their 


immigration senses, and be like 
the words on the Statue of Liberty, 

you can take that junta of rotten herrings 
and dump it in the cold dark sea.” 


United States is important too. The effort 
of Mexican and other immigrant workers ~ 
to legalize their status is connected to our 
rights as workers in Mexico. If workers in 
the U.S. can’t exercise fully their rights, it 
brings everybody down. Ultimately, the 
economic level of everybody has to come 
up. Corporations are very good at looking 
around the world to see where conditions 
are the worst, and move to that place. If 
we can help each other come up, they 
won't be able to do that. 


The main office for the Comite Fronterizo 
de Obreras (CFO) is in Piedras Negras, 
Coahuila. Their website, www.cfomaquilado- 
ras.org. has materials in Spanish and English. 

See photographs and stories by David 
Bacon at http://dbacon.igc.org 


Campaign for J ust Minimum Wage for All 


From page 10 


‘include Arizona, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Montana. States that are con- 
sidering moving forward with an initiative 
include Colorado, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
and South Dakota. Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and elsewhere are pursuing inten- 
sive legislative action. 


Voter turnout in recent years has been 


disappointing at best, so that turning that 
situation around, increasing voter turnout, 
has become a major concern, particularly 
for those of us who are concerned about 
democratic participation. In that context, 
it is important to note that placing an ini- 
tiative on the ballot is one significant 
answer.to that concern. 

In election after election, voter turnout 
has been higher in states that have had at 
least one initiative on the ballot. Indeed, 
according to a recent study published in 
American Politics Research, the disparity in 
turnout rates between initiative and non-ini- 
tiative states has been increasing over time. 
In the 1990s, turnout in states with initia- 
~ tives was estimated’to be 7 to 9 percent 
higher in midterm elections and 3 to 4.5 


percent higher in presidential elections 


’ when compared to states without initiatives. 


This being the case, a minimum-wage 
ballot initiative can bring to the polls 
many voters who otherwise might be 
‘inclined to stay at home. And that, as you 
well know, is no small matter. 

We need to urge our elected representa- 
tives in Congress to support an increase in 
the minimum wage to at least $7.25 per 
hour and to support increases in those 
states where state increases are proposed. 


Not so incidentally, you may want to 


remind them that members of Congress 
have had eight pay raises between 1997 — 
when the minimum wage was increased to 


$5.15 per hour — and 2006. Minimum- 


wage workers have had none. 

In January 2006, congressional pay rose 
to $165,200 — up from $133,600 in 1997. 
The cumulative 1997-2006 congressional 
pay raise of $31,600 is nearly the total’ year- 
ly paychecks of three workers at minimum 
wage. And unlike minimum-wage workers, 
members of Congress receive good health 
benefits, pensions and perks. 

But as important as it is to speak out to 
members of Congress, we need to do far 


ea 


more if justice for working people and 
families is to be done. To this end, I invite 
your individual and organizational 
involvement in the Let Justice Roll Living 
Wage Campaign, a campaign composed 
of over 60 faith-based and community- 
based bodies committed to raise the mini- 
mum wage federally and in the states. 


At present, in addition to our work on 


the federal level, we have Let Justice Roll 
organizers in Ohio, Michigan, Arizona, and 
Arkansas who are working alongside 
statewide campaigns in each of those 
states. We are engaged also in West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire 
and elsewhere. In states where we need to 
get an initiative on the ballot, we are 
actively collecting signatures and building 
support for the initiative. In states where 
legislative action is required, we are con- 
centrating on convincing state legislators. 
In Ohio, for example, Ohioans for a Fair 
Minimum Wage needs to secure 322,000 


_ valid signatures by not later than August. 9, 


2006, even as we build support for the ini- 
tiative with Ohio’s voters. We believe we 
will secure those signatures, but we need all 
the support we can muster. 

Similar efforts are required at both the 
national level and in other states. Your 


committed involvement and that of your 
faith-based body will help assure that our 
goals will be achieved. Full information 
about Let Justice Roll and how you can be 
involved, including factual information on 
the minimum wage and state and national 
contact information, is available on our web 
site: www.letjusticeroll.org. By working 
together, as one body, we are convinced 
that justice will roll down like waters and 
righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 

I am reminded of Joe Hill, a union 
organizer who was executed decades ago 
for his attempt to assist poor working peo- 
ple in the early part of the 20th century. 
Shortly before he died, his friends and 
allies were agonizing over his approach- 
ing death, so Joe Hill said to them, “My 
friends, don’t agonize, organize.” 

That’s my message today. We have 
agonized long enough. Now it is time to 
organize so that justice for low-wage 
working people and their families will be 

served. It is time to organize so that fami- 
lies will not need to choose between 
putting food on the table or buying medi- 
cine for a sick child. That is our challenge 
and that is our opportunity. Together, we 
shall yet overcome. 
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Ke For the Gates — 
_ by Carol Denney 


| (For the rally against the death penalty | 
at the gates of San Quentin) 


| [remember a time 
before all this madness started | 
I remember a time 
_ when no prisoner had to die | 
| now our leaders have decided _ 
that we need an execution 
_and I stand here tonight 
and I cannot tell you why 


are we suddenly clear 
on who needs execution 
are we suddenly sure 
of our wrong and our right 
did we suddenly learn 
| we are never mistaken 
_ are we ready to learn | 
are we ready tonight | 


_ does it help us to take | 
- our hope from each other 
does it help us to take J 
our own brothers’ lives | 
I have tried with my mind 
_Thave tried to understand it _ 
|Lhave tried withmyheart __ 
I have tried and I’ve tried 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 
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Death Rays from Uncle Sam 


does a righteous world 


and the ones that only need them a little bit 
have already given up the ghost. 


_need to have such a prison | by Michael Creedon 
_ does a righteous world _ | ls tar-spangled every thing _ 
-| need to have such walls i | 
: : | _ | Uncle Sam is on the loose. 
Goes 3 ee ee | | He’s crapping on the homeless, _ 
| need to kill to be kinder | [ pping 7 
: : : / | he’s spitting on panhandlers, 
does a righteous world | | 
| need to lll at all | he’s kicking aside the crippled and _ 
i : all the other physically handicapped too. 
STA SC NG OTA Rann CaN | Uncle Sam has big full handfuls of 
= —<— | looney pills for the mentally disabled too 
i Captive N ation | but they cost a thousand dollars a pill 
| by Kathryn, a ge 10 e | for the ones that need them most 


All around see _ 
The differences in you and me 
Our color, our skin — : 


Sg eerie 


Now Uncle Sam is a scary man 


What does that matter? | cuz he’s not a man at all. | and tomorrow _. _ 
We can still be friends. | He’s a fire-breathing Toltec monster BL could be me 
It does matter to some. | dressed up in red white and blue. Cr _ it could be me 


He’s a trickster and a seducer 
and he likes to have lots of wars _ 
| so he can watch the men and women 


They wanted segregation to the end. | yeah sweet baby © 


I hear my brothers’ heartbeats 


Martin Luther King Jr. was just aman 


: fo | and see yo tears of blood 

Le ne dd changed eift v op i poor | |_| rape and kill and pillage each other dvin’ ee our eves 

e did the best he could. 2 _ +t. —. ' Ly M 

_maketheir = | | In almost unimaginable ways. on these cold fuckin’ 

But if he never walked his path, tears fears and moans . So we vote him in every four years concrete streets 
Never made good choices pretty and neat | | just to keep the party on ae 
Many of us would not have our voices. | | and if you just can’t stand it _ 
No Martin Luther King J r. ae idly alk by | and you can’t see through it, 
No friends of color laughing as they |_| tyeu pet a gun in your mouth and go — Lone Tree 
No fair for women _ - me fr om h ash C—O | 


by James Storey 


No rights for those with disabilities 


There you stand 

A silhouette in the night 
gracefully gazing out 

in the aerial immensity 
Filtering out modern society 
Keeping me company. 


. In the World, Not of ie 
ee Clair 


‘We would have many hurts that are 
hard to touch. 

Freedom would be hard to clutch, 

The world would be different, | 

Youwouldto. = 

Just lool SS mirror. oe UL 
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Branches reaching out as 
arms of comfort in times 
of uncertainty. 


Lone tree, an old soul from the past 
A reminder to be steadfast. 


Lone tree in the concrete valley. 
Do you miss the green valley and 
your home among ancient groves? 


Lone tree you patiently await 
the rains which bring life to your 
pores and make you strong. 


i % at 2 
Die einen acer Wii ton dee reamieentoen enaina Tae RR EC EERE Es tt rea nated eat od ae 


samme meememtasonmenseee tenement ea a NETO TO SE ET EI ERE 


: The plain blue a 


nad tc ba ag ate AS ROAR 


The sunshine you welcome at 
Alone | God's eye is open the beginning of Dawn. 
by Mary Meriam : | The one we crave to help us Lone tree you bring Life to me 
| Please be my friend — always | Sees close by. as I stand alone looking 
| And hold my hand — once ina while | | The single silvery brook for my ancient grove. 
| I ask you humbly — within reason. | God's book i is open Red bark, brown branches, green 
| Please be loyal to me — within reason | | The one we hope to hear - pine needles, beauty that only the 
Friends suffer — once in a while . | | pounds nearby. a 


eyes, nose and touch can behold. 


| But stand by me — always. 


The warm fertile land 
Please give my heart — within reason | | God's hand is open _ 
A place to rest — always | The one we long to touch 
A chance to fly — once in a while. Stands by. 


When I have fallen and 
gone under the soil — you 
will still be standing strong, 
A lone tree longing for home. 


